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PREFACE 


THIS small book was originally intended as the 
first of a philosophical series, especially meant 
for Anglo-Catholics. That project having been 
postponed, it presents itself rather like the be- 
draggled member of a procession, which the 
rain has broken up, without colleagues and 
without spectators. 

This fact may, we hope, excuse the definitely 
Catholic tone of the book—which without this 
explanation might appear a little provocative— 
and the very large range of subjects touched 
upon within so limited a space. 

The positive purpose of the book is to sug- 
gest that the problems of Philosophy and 
Theology are common problems, which each 
of them is approaching from a slightly different 
direction. From the third chapter onwards, 
the philosophical treatment of a problem is 
followed, in the next chapter, by an exposition 
of its theological aspect. 

The arrangement of the book in Three Parts 
is based on Kant’s well-known saying (in the 
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Preface to the Second Edition of the “‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason ’’) that “‘ the practical interests 
of morality require belief in God, Freedom, 
and Immortality.” 
F. H. BRABANT 
PERCY HARTILE 


OXFORD, 
November 1925. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It has always been the boast of Catholic 
Theology that it does not depend upon the 
fashions of the age. Just as the Church herself 
has a history “‘ by the side of which every 
modern state seems a parvenu,”’ so the Catholic 
tradition has claimed to rest on the needs of 
universal human nature, as felt at all times and 
in all places. It has refused to call itself 
primitive or mediaeval or modern. It has 
proudly proclaimed that though our scientific 
and historical knowledge has changed the world 
beyond their recognition, yet to an Athanasius, 
to an Augustine, to a Descartes, as to a thinker 
of our own day, the essentials of Religion are 
the same. 
How far so bold a claim is justified we can 
hardly ask with profit at the beginning of such 
-a work as this; but, even in an Introduction, 
we may be allowed to say that something of the 
kind is involved in the position of anyone who 
accepts the authority of the Church—that is, 
who believes that the right line of development 
lies through the teaching of a continuous body 
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of doctrine as held by a perfectly recognisable, 
historical body, the Catholic Church. As loyal 
Anglo-Catholics we include the tradition of the 
Churches of the East, and differ from those who 
confine the continuity of doctrine to the sole 
tradition of the Western Church, just as we 
differ from the upholders of Protestantism 
(Orthodox or Modernist). Our claim is not, 
however, different in kind from that of the 
Roman or the Protestant. For us, as for 
them, Authority is becoming less and less a 
thing to be accepted because its credentials are 
in order, and more and more something which 
justifies itself by its success in dealing with 
moral and intellectual problems. The Roman 
exaltation of the Papacy is defended nowadays 
far less from the standpoint of a simple revela- 
tion to St. Peter, and far more on the ground 
that the Papal line of tradition represents 
religiously (and even perhaps politically) the 
true and steady advance. On the other hand, 
the Protestant, who appeals to the authority of 
the Bible or of Our Lord Himself, is equally 
supporting the superiority of Christian religious 
development (even though he regards it as 
having been perverted and polluted at some 
time in the past) as against that of the Jewish 
people or of the “great heresy”? led by 
Mohammed. 

The words “Authority”? and “ Private 
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Judgment ”’ seem to make some people lose 
their heads. Both, of course, are necessary. 
No one can submit to the authority of the 
Church unless he judges that the Church is 
worth submitting to; and, equally, nobody 
can call himself a Christian without asserting 
the authority of the Christian way of life to be 
more imposing than the Way of Buddha. 
Authority, then, is simply what is judged to be 
the true path of development through History. 

What, then, is the relation of Christianity, as 
the inheritor of a tradition, to the modern 
fashions of thinking which are apt to pride 
themselves on their freedom from any tradi- 
tion ? A short time ago Christianity was “in 
a state of siege.’’ Huxley hoped the time would 
come when it would vanish from our uni- 
versities ; Comte prophesied that the “‘ Age of 
Theology’ was passing away. Lord Morley 
could say: ‘‘J do not intend to refute Chris- 
tianity, but to do something much more 
damaging—to explain it.”’ 

The situation is now changed. Religion is in 
danger, since the war, of being suffocated with 
kindness. It has been a symptom of our time 
that it has too many religions rather than too 
few. It is fashionable to believe in God (though 
often the word is only a courtesy title for the 
primal emotions aroused by the unfathomable 
in knowledge or the inexpressible in art). 
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Orthodoxy has become a mark of daring rather 
than of dullness. No set of Gifford Lectures 
seems complete without some new theory of the 
Divine and the religious instinct. We may 
refer specially to Professor Alexander’s notable 
lectures on ‘‘ Space-Time and Deity,” into 
which Deity is most carefully and courteously 
introduced, though the system might have 
seemed to the reader quite adequate without 
it. Psychology, the spoilt child of our genera- 
tion, shows itself anything but contemptuous 
in its treatment of Mysticism. Even those 
who are most certain that Religion is not true, 
are inclined to grant that it is a highly useful 
way of representing the truth. 

This is a delicate situation. As the old 
story suggests, it is less difficult to keep on one’s 
cloak in a high wind than to resist the blandish- 
ments of the sun. Will Christianity be untrue 
to itself in order to enjoy applause that may be 
only a passing whim? Is Christianity going 
to surrender, to the seduction of its numerous 
patrons what it refused to yield to the assaults 
of the adversary ? 

On Catholicism is laid the heavy task, re- 
quiring so much tact and insight, of welcoming 
and encouraging every advance of modern 
thought towards the Faith, and yet of having 
the tenacity and patience to say: “ This is 
true, but not the whole truth. My History 
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bears witness to other aspects to which I must 
also do justice.’’ This may not be the road to 
popularity, but Our Lord’s command to the 
Apostles was not “‘ Be popular,” but ‘“‘ Feed my 
sheep.”’ 

If it is rightly to discharge this difficult task, 
Catholicism must hold resolutely to two truths. 
First, it must cease to treat Philosophy or 
Science as an enemy. If we could come to 
think less in terms of “ assaults on the faith ”’ 
and “ traitors in the camp,” and more in terms 
of men and women patiently working at the 
same problems which we have to face, our 
apologetic would have more of the note of love 
and less of the acidity which may be very 
clever but wins no souls. After all, philosophers 
are in the same boat as we are. Ifa system of 
thought tends to despair or to a lax morality, 
the man who holds it is the first to suffer. If 
Religion were ruled out of court to-morrow, 
Philosophy would somehow or other have to 
deal with the old problems. If the doctrine 
of the Trinity were sent to the scrap-heap, 
philosophers would still have to ask (as Plato 
asked) how the One is related to the Many ; if 
no one talked any more of sin and grace, people 
would still ask what was the relation of Free 
Will to heredity and environment ; if religious 
experience were to be explained away, psy- 
chology would still have to give some account 
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of illusions so widespread and so ineradicable. 
Whatever answers to the ultimate problems 
come into fashion, the same problems that 
suggested the religious answer will always 
remain, ready to suggest that same answer. 
If God were plucked out of the sky, men would 
still speculate about the gap. No one is trying 
to invent or to criticise systems simply as an 
intellectual amusement. It is the same world 
we are all trying to interpret, and the motives 
which make the desire for such an interpreta- 
tion so passionate are not very different in one 
man and another. If I have discovered the 
truth and my neighbour has not, it is no occa- 
sion for sounding trumpets and waving flags. 
What I have discovered is not my private 
treasure-trove, but a common possession which 
he ought to be sharing with me. If we must 
speak of battles and victories, let us at least 
remember that the victory will lie not with 
those who advertise their own particular cause 
most loudly, but with those whose patient 
strategy takes into account and deals success- 
fully with the greatest number of facts. 

But, secondly, Catholicism must never forget 
that, though on the friendliest possible terms 
with other branches of knowledge, it has an 
independent contribution to offer. It rests on 
a vast mass of experience of God; it says: 
“God is to be found everywhere! Most 
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certainly, but especially here, and to be seen 
more clearly everywhere else because seen here. 
Here is the supreme and central experience, in 
the light of which all the rest is made more 
clear.”’ 

Such is the position which we have tried to 
take up in this little book. 

Our faith is that the Catholic way of thinking 
about God and about Man can take in, now as 
in the past, all new knowledge without bursting 
under the strain. If that prove impossible, if 
we are forced to choose between the old creeds 
and the new achievements, so be it: truth is 
our master, and we hope to acknowledge no 
second ; but History seems to teach that such 
a choice is of infinite danger for civilisation. 
The revolution that sweeps away all the old 
landmarks, the young generation that breaks all 
its ties with home and upbringing, the Church 
that, absorbed in present needs, forgets its past 
and its brethren in other lands—these are not 
reassuring models for our example, and it is 
permitted to hope for the sake of humanity 
that the genial reconciliation of old with new, 
which a free and wide Catholicism has always 
striven to effect, may, once more, be our refuge. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


“Lo, these ave parts of his ways: but how little 
a portion is heard of him ? but the thunder of his power 


who can understand ?’’—Job xxvi. 14. 
“Now I know in part; but then shall I know even 


as also I am known.’’—1 Cor. xiii. 12. 


Puitosopuy is a critical arrangement of facts ; 
it does not discover facts: it explains them— 
or endeavours to explain them—by bringing 
them into a unity in which their apparent 
contradictions shall be reconciled, and their 
jarring claims adjusted. Its ideal should be: 
“A place for every fact, and every fact in its 
place.” We have not space here to defend 
such a definition of truth ; the only justifica- 


tion we can offer is to apply it in detail to the 
B 
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problems which we have to consider, and the 
manner of that application will be as follows. 
Among the facts which philosophy has to inter- 
pret is that group which we call “ religious 
experience,”’ and at the heart of that group is 
the experience of the Catholic Church. These 
facts, of course, call for explanation, as much 
as anything else. It is as fair a challenge to any 
system of thought to ask “‘ Can it make sense 
of what man has called his knowledge of God ? ”’ 
as to ask “‘ Can it explain why we call certain 
sounds ugly and others beautiful ? ”’ 

But it is of immense importance to remember 
that the question does not end here, though 
here it rightly begins. 

First of all, it is only in a sense that 
any “group” of facts can be classified as 
“religious.”’ The religious man would be the 
first to say that all facts are capable of being 
made religious. Music cannot be made in- 
telligible to all men, nor brought into relation 
with the whole of life. There is no musical 
meaning for the tone-deaf man, nor can the 
most enthusiastic musician translate into terms 
of musical significance the contents of his 
breakfast table. But Religion is bound to 
claim that all men can be touched by religion, 
and that the religious attitude can be taken up 
towards all things. ‘‘ Always and for all men ”’ 
is the only possible watchword for a Church 
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that does not wish to become a clique of self- 
conscious artists.+ _ 

Secondly, Religion claims not only to be one 
set of facts among others, but also the one which 
most helps to explain the others. Its group of 
facts is the significant one. Though it often 
begins in a withdrawal from outward things, 
and though it always has its “ other-worldly ”’ 
side, yet it professes to hold the key to natural 
and worldly happenings also. 

Religion, therefore, has always these two 
sides. On the one hand, it encourages and 


claims validity for certain ‘“‘ converting ex- | 
periences’”’ within the soul. On the other, it | 


claims to be the supreme way of interpreting 
the universe. If we call these, for the moment, 
its subjective and objective aspects, we may 
say that it is always trying to reconcile the two, 
to bring together Christ known as the Saviour 
of the individual, and the Divine Power at work 
in and behind all that appears. If either of 
these aspects is unduly stressed there arise 
serious conflicts and misunderstandings. 


1 From this it follows that when Religion obviously 
fails to appeal to normal and healthy types of humanity, 
it cannot be content to say: ‘‘ These people are im- 
possible ; they have not got the right instincts.” That 
may be so, but it may also be that religion is being too 
much presented as the luxury of a certain temperament. 
Least of all can a Catholic type of faith tolerate an atti- 
tude which should justify the retort of the farmer : “‘ Well, 
religion is your hobby, pigs is mine.” 
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So long as Religion is content simply to claim 
reality as a fact in experience, it seems to be 
buying a certain security at the cost of venture- 
someness. Some people view the universe as 
divine. ‘‘ Granted,’ says the philosopher ; 
“ other people choose to regard it as intelligible, 
or as a work of art. It is all a matter of tem- 
perament. To you it speaks of God; to me it 
speaks of Law. To me it is a moral order ; 
to you that order is personified as Christ.” 
Even this dearly-bought security proves fal- 
lacious. The moment the Divine is accepted 
as merely one aspect of facts, its very meaning 
isindanger. I feel God and I feel a toothache : 
both are experiences of different value, indeed, 
but are they not on the same footing? May 
they not both tell me more about the state of 
my nerves than about Reality in its wider 
bearings 2 Psychology sets to work to explain 
both. It speaks of suggestion and the sub- 
conscious and men begin to waver, reluctant to 
pin their faith in God to anything so poor as 
their experiences of Him. 
| On the other hand, there have been times 
' when Religion has thrown most of its force into 
the other side of the scales. It has regarded 
itself as, first and foremost, an explanation of 
things. God becomes, as in Deism, a necessary 
hypothesis, called in where natural ‘‘ laws ”’ 
seem incomplete. Wherever we cannot under- 
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stand why things should be so, we say it is God’s 
Will, and the Deity has become at such times 
rather the last resort for metaphysicians in a 
difficulty than a Person to be known and loved. 

The religion of the Incarnation should never 
fall into either of these extreme views. The 
Word “‘ was with God ” and yet is “‘ the Light 
that lighteneth every man.” The Catholic 
Faith has firm hold on God as present in all 
fact, and yet the Cause of all facts revealed in 
History, the Author and Source of all History. 
It is our hope, in all that follows, to follow 
faithfully the great Catholic thinkers. The 
experience of the Church is a fact to be ex- 
plained, but it is also a fact that explains. It 
is shown to be true because it makes other 
things clearer. It justifies itself as valid by 
throwing light (such light as we can have) on 
the darkness that encompasses it but does not 
overcome it. 

To many thinkers the starting-point for 
philosophy has seemed to be the question: 
How far are our faculties to be trusted ? Both 
Locke and Kant began from this “ critical ”’ 
problem. “ First of all,” they said, ‘‘ examine 
your instruments, just as an astronomer, before 
he turns his telescope to the stars, makes very 
sure that it is in a fit state to register the 
happenings of the heavens.” 

We may apply this to our own problem. We 
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start with the assertion of a fact. Certain 
people say they have known God. It may be 
by experience (as the Dean of St. Paul’s is so 
constantly insisting, the fact that people have 
had intercourse with God is experimentally as 
certain as any discovery within the four walls 
of a laboratory);1 it may be by way of 


. revelation. ‘I believe it because people who 


seem to me worthy of all trust have told me 
about it, and I take it as I would take the word 
of an astronomer about matters I cannot verify 
myself.’”’ [This may seem dangerous to our 


liberal age, but, in spite of so much Protestant 
insistence on “‘ first-hand ’”’ religion, it seems 


to me that a Church that wants to be universal 


1 This statement has been criticised on the ground 
that whereas everybody can ‘‘ come and see”’ that water 
(e.g.) can be analysed into hydrogen and oxygen, no one 
can be sure of his own spiritual powers simply by watching 
another person say his prayers. A footnote is hardly the 
place for such a discussion, but, as I am very anxious to 
be fair, perhaps I may sketch the outlines of a reply. 
First, no one but a trained scientist really ‘‘ sees”? an 
experiment (I miean, understands its implications, is sure 
that the conditions are genuine, etc.) ; so, but in a much 
higher degree, only a man with some spiritual training can 
understand the experiences of his neighbours. Secondly, 
if we turn to the moral sphere, we see something still 
more analogous; the fact that you cannot make a man 
“see’’ that a lie is wrong does not make you doubt 
that it really is so. Thirdly, as a matter of fact, the 
whole process of ‘“‘ conversion’”’ is there to show that a 
person can be made so to “‘see’’ another person’s ex- 
perience as to feel it himself. The fact that people are 
not convinced is due, partly no doubt to themselves, 
partly to our own faulty ‘“‘ witness’’—as though the 
scientist could not “ explain the experiment.” 
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may have to ask itself whether it has not got 
to reckon with this class of persons. ] 

If we consider the enormous part played in 
human history by religious ideas, it is not, 
perhaps, very audacious to claim that the 
religious interpretation of these facts of ex- 
perience holds the field till they are otherwise 
accounted for. The onus probandi lies with 
those who reject it. Now it is, of course, clear 
to start with that a person may reject that 
explanation without denying the facts, that is 
to say, without asserting that the experience 
to which the religious man appeals never took 
place at all. No one, I presume, at this time 
of day wishes to raise a question of sincerity 
or to put it all down (in the terms of eighteenth- 
century polemic) to “ the lies of priests.”’ 

If, therefore, religious experience is to be 
rejected, our opponents have to show either 
that the experience is an illusion, or that 
(though real) it does not imply what religious 
people believe it implies. 

Or we may, perhaps, put the two alternatives 
thus. This experience is due either to myself, 
or to the action on myself of some reality other 
than the God defined and adored by the 
Catholic Church. This second refutation must 
proceed by producing some important fact 
which is at variance with the Christian inter- 
pretation of religious experience. 
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Let us return to the two ways in which we 
may criticise our instruments of knowing. We 
may ask first: Is the faculty to be trusted or 
not ? Thus the astronomer might ask: What 
if the starry heavens are really quite different 
from the reflections of them which reach my 
telescope ? The sun may seem to be 92,000,000 
miles from the earth, but who knows if it is 
actually in space at all? If we were to answer 
“No, this instrument is not to be trusted,” 
we should have to face our first alternative— 
that our faculties only tell us of appearances to 
us, and we should have to regard religious (and 
all other) ‘‘ knowledge”’ as simply telling us 
about the states of our own mind. 

Secondly, we might ask (and the question, 
if less searching, is still more serious): Am 
T using the right faculty for the right object ? 
Thus, if the astronomer were to usé horn- 
spectacles in the place of a telescope, he would 
be rightly puzzled at the results, but it would 
not destroy his whole belief in human vision. 
He would not throw away all his instruments 
in despair; he would select the proper in- 
strument. In this case, if we were to say of the 
religious faculty that it was useful, say, for 
ethics, but told us nothing helpful about ulti- 
mate reality, we should have to say that it was 
being misapplied when the Church attempted 
to base upon it a metaphysical interpretation of 


¢ 
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the universe ; it would doubtless report some- 
thing about reality, but not about that Source 
of all Reality which is what Catholicism is 
talking about when it says God. 

Let us take these two fundamental doubts in 
order, and apply them to all our ways of know- 
ing, including the religious way as one among 
others. 

As to the first, the horrible doubt—a true 
nightmare of thought—whether the whole 
appearance of reality to us may not be a 
cunningly arranged deception, stage-managed 
by Descartes’ “‘ Dieu trompeur,’’ we may say 
that this fear, if not wholly dispelled, has been 
at least reduced to its proper proportions by 
modern philosophy. We are less obsessed than 
some generations have been by the feeling 
“ that perception may be a dream and thought 
the dream of a dream.” 

Two considerations, perhaps, will suffice here. 

First, if it were true that everything is quite 
other than it appears to us, we could never 
suspect it. Wecould never guess that the stage 
was set and the actors playing their parts, 
unless we were aware of another life—other 
than that of the theatre. If we see through the 
delusion, then we are not deluded ; somehow, 
we know better. Somehow, we have some 
standard as to what reality is (or ought to be) 
like, and, when we “doubt” something, it 


| 
| 
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means that the particular thing falls short of 


_ that standard. But strictly we cannot doubt, 
unless we know that we are doubting, what we 
_ are doubting and why we are doubting it. At 


the bar of that inward tribunal, much of what 
we seem to know may be found wanting, but 
the court cannot sit unless it has some law to 
administer; we cannot find things guilty of 
nothing in particular. 

The existence of The Unknowable, then, can- 
not be even asserted. To say “‘ There are many 
things I do not know ”’ is to show humility and 
common sense, but to say “ There are things 
which are, by their nature, unknowable”’ is 
a piece of gross dogmatism, masquerading as 
humility. A reality the very existence of which 
can neither be asserted nor denied is, by defini- 
tion, the same thing as nothing, and may 
reasonably be treated as such. 

Secondly, the suspicion which we are con- 
sidering rests on an improbable divorce between 
the mind and nature. After all, the human 
mind is as much a part of nature as anything else, 
and to argue that, in the course of Evolution, 
Nature has been carefully producing a creature 
elaborately equipped with faculties for distort- 
ing the Real and grasping a shadow in its place 
is to double the mystery of the world by making 
it a mystery with no possible meaning. The 
suggestion that Nature is ‘‘red in tooth and 
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claw ”’ is a compliment compared with the sug- 
gestion that she is a “‘ sphinx without a secret.”’ 
To declare that the world is nonsense is surely 
a reflection on the author of the declaration, 
himself a highly advanced product of that 
despised world. It may be a fine thing to be 
a rebel, but to do it successfully one must 
believe at least in oneself; and it is not un- 
amusing to watch people denouncing the 
faculties which Nature has given them at the 
very moment they use those faculties to tell 
Nature what she ought to have done. 

I am not, of course, saying that (with our 
present opportunities) we can or conceivably 
could know everything—and here it may per- 
haps be useful to pause for a moment. The 
two great temptations for thought are to 
declare that we know less than we actually do, 
or to declare that we know more. It is curious 
and instructive to observe how reproaches of 
this kind have been tossed backwards and 
forwards from Religion to Science. In the 
infancy of modern Science, it was the Church 
which tended to say: ‘I know all about it ; 
the earth is the centre of the universe and the 
sun moves round it.”’ It was Science which 
suffered from what Bacon called “a needless 
and unnatural despondency’”’ about under- 
standing anything. Then, as Science grew in 
knowledge and self-confidence, she was tempted, 
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in her turn, to say: ‘‘I know that miracles 
cannot happen ; I say that creation is an im- 
possible idea”; and, this time, it was the 
Church that said: “‘ Not so fast. Things may 
be real enough, though you cannot reproduce 
them or dissect them in your laboratories.” 
This feeling of the vastness of the universe, this 
discontent with human categories and formule, 
this ‘‘ thirst for the Infinite,” this continual 
reminder that what we know is absurdly small, 
has been felt both by the founders of Modern 
Science against the cut-and-dried cosmos of the 
Middle Ages, with its God so close andits heaven 
and hell so matter of fact, and also by our own 
Catholicism against the dull attempts that have 
been made, in the name of Science, to reduce 
reality to gases and atoms. 

If we analyse this feeling a little more closely 
we may perhaps see something of the direction 
in which we are to move if we are to avoid the 
despair of the sceptic and the dogmatism of the 
doctrinaire. .This will help us to see the kind 
of ‘‘ knowledge”’ which we can rightly claim for 
religion, and the place which must be left for 
Mystery. : 

Under the influence of the ‘‘ cosmic mood ”’ 
men have said, more particularly when looking 
up towards the heavens at night, “‘ In face of all 
this, what is man? What are his hopes and 
fears, his needs and his history, in face of ‘ the 
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silent Immensity and Palace of the Eternal, 
whereof our sun is but a porch-lamp’ ?! What 
an idea that the ways of thinking and acting 
so slowly and so clumsily worked out by a par- 
ticularly cunning type of animal which has 
succeeded in dominating this planet should 
have any relation to the majestic sum of things! 
A few more centuries and all trace of such 
a creature will be gone, while the universe will 
roll on as undisturbed as before our noisy life 
ruffled its calm for a moment.” 

Following up this line of reflection, some, like 
Mr. Russell, have rejected all the help of 
religion as unmanly consolation. He has based 
his ethics ‘‘on the foundation of unyielding 
despair.” He has discovered the universe to 
be utterly indifferent to all that man cares 
about, and has said, folding his arms: ‘‘ So be 
it ; it only remains to nail our colours to the 
mast and go down with the flag flying. Our 
protest against things is but for a moment, but 
at least it shall be uncompromising. What- 
ever power there may be at the back of things 
shall never hear us whining for mercy or cursing 
for spite.” 

No one can read the well- known essay “ The 
Free Man’s Worship” without feeling the 
nobility of this modern Stoicism. All the same, 
it is one-sided and impatient, It mutilates 


1 Carlyle, Savtor Resartus, p. 185. 
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our nature by developing only the “stern” 
virtues, and it shuts its eyes to many aspects of 
the Reality against which it declares war. 

We have seen before how unnatural is this 
standing with folded arms to judge a world from 
which we have somehow managed to exclude 
ourselves. Stoicism gets the emphasis all 
wrong. The Reality they defy is not half so 
grim as they picture it, and the Humanity which 
rebels is not half so noble. Nor is the particular 
grievance which justifies this mutiny so im- 
pressive as it sounds at first. 

They tend to take up a position like this. 
First of all, finding vice victorious and virtue 
unrewarded, the Stoic despairs of the world and 
says with a magnificent gesture: “I do not 
care for rewards. Virtue is enough for me.” 
But he cannot have it both ways ; even against 
God it is not permitted to use contradictory 
arguments. If Virtue ought not to be con- 
nected with the idea of rewards, then the want 
of such a connection cannot be brought as an 
indictment against God’s government of the 
world. God may agree with the Stoic and 
despise the ‘“‘ conquering cause’”’ as much as 
Cato. 

Again, if the universe is really unsympathetic 
with our highest ideals, what of our moods of 


ce 


1 “ The conquering cause (i.e. that of Caesar) pleased the 
gods ; the conquered pleased Cato (the Stoic) ’’ (Lucan). 
4 
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oneness and reconciliation with the world ? 
Are they not as real as our gusts of revolt or our 
stern and disdainful despair? May we not 
repeat Carlyle’s famous advice: ‘‘ Close thy 
Byron, open thy Goethe’? Is it treason to 
find something lovable outside the frontiers of 
mankind ? Were Wordsworth and Thoreau 
surrendering the cause of humanity to its worst 
enemy ? or was Kant wavering in his allegiance 
when he coupled together as ‘‘ two things which 
struck him dumb, the starry heavens and the 
sense of right and wrong in man”’? 

And where are we to draw the line? If 
humanity is to be loved and respected as “ on 
our side,’”’ what of the animals? And if we may 
love the bird, why not the tree upon which it 
_ sings? If we may love “ organic life,”’ why not 
also the ‘“‘ environment ”’ which has sustained 
and moulded it ? 

[It is the weakness of Stoicism, as of Posi- 
tivism, that it makes Humanity the centre of 
the scene. It puts the actor in the limelight 
and cuts him off from his scenery and his 
setting. Against such a glorification of Man— 
once the fault of religion—both Poetry by 
enlarging the imagination, and Science by 
rolling back the bounds of the universe, protest 
alike. ‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
Kepler ” rings as false as it would be to sing 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Humanity, Lord of all 
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men. Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty 
of thy glory.” Fortunately for humanity and 
for themselves, it is not man’s glory of which 
they are full. 

Let us say then boldly (and we can say it with 
the approval of many modern Realists as well 
as with that of the most ancient Idealists) + 
that the Beauty and Truth and Goodness of 
the universe are not fancies of our own. 

The artist and the poet have been on the 
track of ‘‘ that benediction, in which all things 
move.” The philosopher finds it his rest 


ce 


. . to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so.”’ 


The moralist says of Nature, like Marcus 
Aurelius : ‘““ Nothing that is seasonable to thee, 
to me arrives too soon or too late,’”’ even as the 
saint cries out: “ For Thy glory they are and 
were created.”’ 

What a universe must be like, of which such 
things are said, we are to consider in our next 
chapter. Meanwhile we, who are Catholics, 
may well pause to consider for a moment 
the perils of claiming to know too much; 
Gnosticism is a peril as well as Agnosticism. 
Whether it be the theologian who understands 
the mechanism of Grace, and can tell you 

1 Of Realists, in so far as they make the values inde- 


pendent of mind; of Idealists, in so far as they make 
them independent of my mind or of yours. 
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exactly how God works and how He does not; 
whether it be the Spiritualist who maps out 
in detail the world to come, or the prophet 
who from the symbols in Daniel or Revelation 
calculates the date of the Last Day, the error is 
always the same—namely, the belief that God’s 
ways are like ours: “ thou thoughtest that 
I was altogether such a one as thyself.” 

No book is as true as it might be unless it 
leaves us in a bigger world than it found us. 
If we may put together, in their different kinds 
of excellence, the Bible, the Divina Commedia, 
and Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance and Reality,” 
they are great because they make greater the 
possibilities and the wonder of life; and an 
Agnosticism is profoundly right which asserts 
that “‘ all things end in mystery.”’ 

Is this to say that, as anything is possible, 
we may believe any nonsense ? (and this is often 
what extreme scepticism has led to). Is this 
to declare that, because we do not know God’s 
ways, we are at liberty to believe whatever 
anyone reports about Him? Godforbid! We 
are not to believe that “‘ behind the curtain ” 
drawn beyond what we know there lie surprises 
that may make nonsense of all we know here. 
We know that on earth the future revelations 
of God will not, if they are like those of the 
past, make meaningless what has gone before. 
His message to Plotinus does not make Socrates 

Cc 
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a drivelling idiot. His revelation to St. Paul 
does not make Abraham an old-fashioned 
dotard. Our knowing of the truth is indeed 
miserably limited, but it is a real part of the 
truth ; even our knowing how small a part it is, 
is a guarantee of its genuineness. We may not 
know where we are going, but we know we 
are going in the right direction. Our highest 
human ideas—Fatherhood, for instance—fall 
far short of God, but we can and must use the 
highest terms we have. The Incarnation itself, 
as a Revelation of God, is limited by the stage 
and the environment. The Cross translates 
into the language of Time an Eternal Love of 
which, if we took it literally, a few hours’ 
suffering outside Jerusalem can only be a 
glimpse. 

This is true, of course, of all our learning. 
The historian, for instance, knows that he can 
only skim the surface of the facts—‘‘ What’s hit 
is History ; what’s missed is Mystery’; but 
he must believe that if from some magic carpet 
he could see every detail of his period spread 
before him they might amplify and correct 
many an error, but would not make his work 
meaningless. This sense that the unknown, 
however different from the known, is yet con- 
tinuous with it is the historian’s belief in 
History ; in religion it is called Faith. 

In our second chapter we shali consider the 
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application of this to the vexed question of 
“ The Personality of God” ; here I propose to 
say a few words as to its bearing on the question 
of the Miraculous. 

We may notice first of all that, after much 
noise and confusion, it has emerged that the 
modern objection to miracles is not (at least 
in the case of theologians) due to any hide- 
bound belief in the Uniformity of Nature 
(““ Because things have so often occurred like 
this, they always must do so”’); such an 
illusion has been much shaken, since Hume 
unsuspectingly furnished orthodoxy with one 
of the most popular of its weapons. 

Thus the ordinary Liberal critics are prepared 
to admit that God could, if He liked, change 
water into wine, but it is objected: 

(x) that there is no sufficient evidence that 

He ever did so; 

(2) that no moral end would be served by 
such a conjuring trick ; 

(3) that, as God is a God “ of law and order,” 
such ‘‘a breach of continuity’ would 
be unlike all we know of the rest of 
God’s ways. 

The people of whom I am thinking would 
fully admit that a thing does not become less of 
a miracle because it occurs a thousand times ; 
they would admit that the gradual ripening of 
the grape into the wine is as wonderful as 
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anything that could have happened at Cana of 
Galilee ; they would agree with Whitman : 


‘Why, who makes much of miracle ? 
As for me, I know of nothing else but miracles.”’ 


But they would maintain that the thing which 
has happened so many times is as wonderful as 
at the first ; every repetition of it is to the poet 
as fresh as if it were totally new; there are 
sunsets which make us feel we have never seen 
it happen before. This constant and orderly 
unfolding of the old into a thousand new forms 
is what impresses them, and they have no use 
for single, isolated, unrelated oddities, which, 
like ghost-stories, rely upon our ignorance to 
produce their effect. 

(x) The first point does not concern us here ; 
we need only say that anyone who accepts the 
evidence of the Apostles for the Resurrection is 
already committed to a fairly high view of their 
credibility as witnesses. The second and third 
points concern us more nearly. 

(2) We may heartily agree that it would not 
be worthy of God to do things just to show He 
can do them. This was the Devil’s way of 
proving God’s power, and Our Lord’s answer 
to him shows how abhorrent to Him was the 
idea of “ daring ’’ God to do anything. It was 
the evil and adulterous generation that sought 
after a sign. Again, if miracles were really 
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an attempt on the part of Christ to show He 
had at His disposal the Power of God, it is 
absurd to suppose that, in such a contest, He 
could not have overwhelmed and confounded 
His opponents, even as the Almighty answered 
Job from a whirlwind. As Seeley argued, Our 
Lord’s Life suggests great power under severe 
restraint rather than Power striving to be 
recognised. 

It is to be wished that the champions of 
miracles would devote less of their strength to 
showing that they are possible, and more to the 
question how far they are useful. Our Lord is 
reported to have put forth exceptional powers 
to promote human cheerfulness, to promote 
human security, to promote human health ; 
yet He taught His followers to expect un- 
popularity, danger, and pain. Here and there 
one may have been raised from the dead, but 
how many funerals He must have suffered to 
pass Him without a word! Here and there 
a leper is cleansed, but all round the disease 
goes on unchecked. If these miracles were 
good for some, why not for all? Here lies the 
real crux of all doubt and difficulty. If it is to 
be met, I think it must be done, not by a prion 
statements of what is fair or not fair, but by 
the most painstaking reconstruction of the 
historical incidents one by one. We might 
almost adapt from a far different context a 
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saying of Gambetta’s, and declare that “ there 
is no problem of Miracles, only separate prob- 
lems of separate miracles.” ? 

(3) It may still be urged “God works by 
order; on your own principle of Continuity, 
God may have higher and different laws for 
worlds other than the natural, but they will not 
supersede or interfere with the laws of this 
world. Just as life and consciousness work 
alongside with material structures and do not 
dispense with them, so God may translate the 
law of death into a law of Resurrection, but, in 
so doing, He does not suspend the law of death. 
He will use actual bread and wine as channels of 


1 In the case of ‘‘ miracles,’’ as in most cases of historical 
criticism, union is weakness. It is much easier to attack 
“The Crusades ’’ or ‘‘ The French Revolution ”’ en masse 
than in detail. Abstractions are so easy to tackle. A 
study of the actual miracles has always shown that 
(except in the case of the possessed) Our Lord normally 
demanded a certain response, which was moral in 
character ; that it was to this rather than to any evidential 
value of the act that He attached most importance; that 
much depended on the atmosphere, moral and spiritual. 
The general unbelief often prevented His doing all He 
wished, just as God, no doubt, is forced to allow much 
suffering, as the only way to ‘‘ toss us to His breast.” As 
to the more “ public miracles ”’ of St. John, they no doubt 
present very special difficulties, but it must be remembered 
that, even ina “ flagrant ’”’ case like the raising of Lazarus, 
the sign did not work mechanically on all who saw or 
heard of it; Our Lord’s enemies, so far from being con- 
vinced, were the more incensed against Him, and they 
could always ascribe it to Beelzebub. But we must really 
dismiss once and for all the idea that, if Christ had been 
seeking a decisive proof of His Deity, He could not have 
“done better’ than that. 
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new grace, but He will not turn water into wine.” 
On this principle Dr. Sanday came to distinguish 


Miracles above Nature, which he accepted, from /; 


Miracles against Nature, which he rejected. 

Whatever may be thought of such a view, 
I am convinced it does not follow from the 
principle of Continuity as it has been formulated 
above. 

In the first place, the word “ continuity ”’ 
must not be misunderstood. It is not as if 
there were in the foreground a solid world of 
intelligible fact, and then beyond, a curtain, 
which occasionally blew aside to vouchsafe us 
glimpses of a higher world. The supernatural 
is not ‘“‘beyond’”’ Nature as the unexplored 
region is ‘“‘ beyond” the limits of man’s 
advance, nor is it ‘“‘ above,” as a mountain 
peak is “‘above”’ the climbers. It is rather 
the fulfilment of the natural in a larger context ; 
the dividing line, that seems to us so hard and 
sharp, is due to our blindness and, even to us, 
is constantly flickering this way and that, as we 
find out new facts or abandon old points of 
view. The “laws of Nature’’ are the normal 
results of human observation. There is always 


1 And (we may add) of a certain kind of human observa- 
tion. For the scientific man is out principally to see the 
ways in which things are alike ; the poet is interested in 
the delicate differences of things. As Professor McDougall 
says (Body and Mind, p. 232): ‘‘ The physicists deal in 
all cases, according to their own teaching, with immense 
numbers of material units, atoms or molecules or vortex- 
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more in them than we understand at the time, 
as we may easily see by considering the rate at 
which “ laws ’’ of the atom are made and thrown 
aside. If God now and then lets us see more 
deeply into them, it is as much an old world 
transformed as a new world revealed. 

Take the Incarnation. True, the main lines 
of human birth and death were observed. But 
the inrush of the Divine has altered them almost 
beyond our recognition, and we are left wonder- 
ing whether this is human nature at its most 
natural, or a Divine Power, which heals the 
sick, cannot be holden of death, and ascends to 
the right hand of the Father. The Divine is 
not revealed as an extra added to the human, 
it is not shown as a next step much higher up 
on the “‘ staircase of the world ’’ ; it is revealed 
in Man, and humanity becomes quite different 
as a result. As a sudden burst of sunlight 
_ changes a dull, drab landscape and charges it 
| with glory by lifting it up into a higher setting, 
| so a miracle shows that the natural, too, was 
| quite other than we thought it. 

The changing of water into wine has made 
many who have meditated on it realise as never 
before that, in the gradual ripening of the grape 
rings or what not. Now... these units ... may be 
truly imdividuals ... of like nature with ourselves . . . 
yet the experiments of the physicist would fail to detect 


the fact, just because . . . their empirical laws are state- 
ments of statistical averages.’’ 
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in natural ways, God is always doing in a slower 
but not less wonderful way what He did here so 
swiftly. The raising of Lazarus may help us 
not to find death nonsense, but to put it in its 
right place (compare Browning’s beautiful treat- 
ment of it in the “‘ Epistle of Karshish ’’) ; or, 
to take a different comparison—Mr. Chesterton 
suggests that the uniformity of the sunrise may 
not be due to any blind necessity, but that God 
says, like a child that is pleased, ‘‘ Do it again.”’ 
Now, if this is so (and I do not see how any 
believer in the Divine government of the world 
can absolutely rule it out of court), then, 
supposing God for some reason did not say 
“Do it again,’ no law would be violated, no 
new and extra law would be revealed; only 
we should have a deeper understanding of 
- what the “‘sunrise”’ really was, and how it 
depended on God’s good pleasure. 

Whether we prefer or not the method of 
steady and orderly uniformity depends, I sup- 
pose, largely upon whether we have the so- 
called “‘ scientific’’ temperament or not. But 
we can hardly say that the history of life, at its 
human stage, suggests “‘ progress ”’ of that kind. 
A history of the mammoth might be regular and 
orderly enough ; no true history of man will 
fail to abound in incident and accident. God 
sent His Son “ in the fulness of time,” but not 
as the crown of some evolutionary process, 
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leading straight up to Him; and anyone who 
thinks that Our Lord’s conception of Life or 
that His Own Life was the natural unfolding 
of a flower should read again Dr. Schweitzer’s 
rugged presentation of Him in “ The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus.’’ There are parables of 
growth and there are parables of catastrophe ; 
God appears as the God of crisis no less than as 
the God of order. 

So far we have been considering the question 
how far we can trust our faculties in general, 
and where lies the slippery via media between 
Presumption and Cowardice in our thinking. 

We have now to pass to our second problem : 
How far can we be sure which is the right faculty 
for discovering the right truth ? 

Here we are on more difficult ground. Many 
philosophers would heartily admit that our 
highest ideals really respond to the nature of 
things, but they would deny (with more or 
less emphasis) that our acquaintance with these 
ideals is rightly interpreted as experience of the 
God proclaimed and worshipped by Catholic 
Christendom. ; 

At the outset it is clear that serious error may 
arise, not merely from trusting too much or too 
little our instruments of knowing, but also from 
failing to keep distinct the work appropriate to 
each. Thus we should all think it strange if 
any said they “ felt’ that two and two made 
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four, or that they ‘‘ thought’’ a toothache. 
Similarly, ordinary persons, who are not 
Pragmatists, find it hard to believe that we 
can “ will” a thing to be true, and no part of 
Kant’s general position is more open to mis- 
understanding than when he appears to state 
that belief in God means “ behaving as if He 
existed ’’ and nothing more. So again the 
argument that we are immortal, because every- 
body wants to survive death (even if the fact is 
true), seems imperilled by the fact that we desire 
so many things that are not in the least good 
for us. 

All this is of very great importance, because 
there is a tendency among certain philosophers 
to grant religion everything it wants, provided 
that it will remain under the level of knowing. 
They will grant that it is a useful myth, a 
beautiful and inevitable way of representing in 
picture language truths that are too difficult for 
us to grasp otherwise. Thus, the Incarnation 
is a poetical and popular way of representing 
’ the truth that the Eternal Spirit is always 
present inhuman history. Just as Plato, when 
he desired to emphasise the absoluteness of 
human knowledge, invented a myth about the 
soul “‘ recollecting’’ past heavenly experiences, 
or just as he desired to strengthen the com- 
munity feeling of his ideal state by the 
foundation-myth, which as many people as 
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‘possible were to be persuaded to believe— 


“a noble falsehood,” so are the histories of 
religion. Or again, just as in ordinary life we 
have to fall back on a common-sense attitude, 
just as we cannot think of the Absolute when 
we are concerned with buying and selling, so 
religion is the supreme attitude of common 
sense, when we have to pray and worship and 
teach children. We may accept it all if we only 
admit that it is the last stage but one on the 
way to truth, the inner sanctum where burns 
the lamp of holiness, but cut off from us by 
a veil from the Holy of Holies, where it is finally 
“ dissolved into philosophy.”” Thus Croce says : 
“Once upon a time, and even to-day, many 


' found and find consolation in the idea of a per- 


sonal God, Who has created and governs the 
universe, and of an immortal life, above this 
life of ours, which vanishes at every instant, and 
this consolation seems to have diminished in our 
times, or to many of us, owing to Philosophies. 
But he who does not limit himself to the surface 
and analyses the state of soul of sincere and 
noble believers realises that the God Who com- 
forted them is the same Who comforts us, and 
Whom our Philosophies call the Universal 
Spirit, immanent in all of us—the continuity 
and rationality of the universe—just as the 
immortality in which they reposed was the 
immortality which transcends our individual 
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actions and, in transcending them, makes them 
eternal.” 1 

I have quoted this passage at length, because 
I wish to be as clear as space allows about one 
of the most plausible ways in which “ religion ”’ 
is “‘ allowed,” if only it will abate its absolute 
claims. Such a position is not easy to meet, 
because there is so much in it that seems and 
really is Catholic and true, only developed in the 
wrong direction. In reading Croce, the Chris- 
tian reader is, as a matter of fact, continually 
perplexed by the way in which his faith is 
alternately petted and rebuked. 

It is perfectly true, and this book will con- 


stantly assert, that the Being of God transcends | 


“personality ’’ and that very many of our 
associations with the word are derived from 
God’s relation to us. 

In our next chapter we shall discuss how far 
this is recognised and expressed by the doctrine 
of the Trinity. It is true that (as Professor 
Otto says) “‘ this personal character of God is 


that side of His Nature which is turned man- | 


ward—like a ‘ Cape of Good Hope’ jutting out 


from a mountain range that, as it recedes, is | 


lost to view in eternal darkness.” ? It is even 
true that ‘‘ personal immortality ’’ is rather an 
assertion of faith in a something of real value 


1 Logic, p. 496. 
2 Idea of The Holy, p. 208. 
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to God in us than a definition of what it is that 
survives. 

But Croce’s position goes further than this. 
It asserts that Religion is not an attitude of 
knowing at all, but only an attitude adopted 
for practical purposes; for knowing, we go 
forward to Philosophy. It also asserts that in 
this process, by which Religion is dissolved into 
Philosophy, no real source of “‘ consolation ”’ is 
lost. 

To take the latter point first, we shall 
attempt to show in this work that the Catholic 
attitude is essential to the richest religious life ; 
that is to say, that two doctrines of first im- 
portance to the religious life—God as our 
Creator, and the value of our souls as objects 
of His Love—are lost in any vague Pantheism. 
They may be transcended in the eternal sphere, 
but their values must be taken over ; we cannot 
allow ways of approach to God, which have 
become of supreme help and power in the 
religious life, to have no real place in the final 
analysis of reality. It may be said, of course, 
that this need of ours for ‘‘ persons”’ in the 
religious life is a mere weakness, and that the 
strong can wrench themselves free and face the 
clear light of truth. This can only be settled 
by the judgments we form as to human char- 
acter. If we really think that the characters 
produced by this kind of religious belief— 
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beginning with Jesus Christ and taking in all 
the Saints, Christian or other, who have 
believed in personal intercourse with God— 
were all “weak” characters, well and good. 
But if we believe that, on the whole, this 
attitude has produced the highest examples of 
humanity, and if we do not see how else they 
could have been so trained, it is hard to suppose 
that such an attitude is a weakness. As has 
been said, “‘ the human spirit at its best cannot 
be nourishing itself on fictions.” 

If, then, we can show that the Catholic way 
of regarding God cannot be dissolved into 
Pantheism without suffering real loss, we are in 
a serious difficulty if we still maintain that 
“‘ when we act we must be Catholics, and when 
we think we must be Pantheists.”” Such a 
division of ourselves is a torture. How can we 
pray if we are not sure that the experience is 
real? How can we think what our heart 
repudiates and deny what it demands? And 
what of this immanent Spirit which only 
reveals itself to be worshipped under disguises 
which, if we are keen-eyed enough to penetrate 
them, take the heart out of its worship ? 

Can we, then, say that we ‘“‘ know” more of 
the reality of God by thinking about Him than 
by praying to Him? Surely they are both 
explorations which equally report to us some- 
thing real about God. All Christian saints and 
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philosophers have asserted that there is far more 
in God than either our reason could understand 
or our faith apprehend. But let both Faith 
and Reason stand, cap in hand, before the 
shrine ; we cannot let Reason go in first. They 
work so poorly when one gets out of touch of 
the other. Reason becomes so empty, and 
Faith so credulous. Let us say simply that in 
God’s Inner Being there are resources rich 
enough to explain a million more doubts than 
those that puzzle us. Meanwhile, let us be 
true both to Philosophy and Religion, and, 
where they seem to conflict, believe in some 
ultimate solution rather than “make a 
solitude’ (by dismissing one or the other as 
unworthy of credence) “‘ and call it peace.” 
What furthers spiritual intercourse with God 
must be “‘ true”’ ; what we think truly about 
God must be “ devotionally helpful.’ Let us 
keep our faith rich with both contributions, and 
not make Religion a mere practical dodge for 
living well, nor Philosophy the cold touch of 
a disillusioning reality. 

Let us now return, after this digression, and 
ask how far religious experience can be called 
a real knowledge of truth. We can only do 
this by saying a few words as to what knowing 
is ; I must ask for pardon for the limits of space 
that forbid me to expound, far more to defend, 
philosophical positions that I know too well 
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are not easy or obvious. I shall try to avoid 
technicalities and controversy as much as 
may be. 

Let us divide our knowing into three kinds. 
First of particulars. 

(r) Their peculiarity is that they are. con- 
tinually changing. Science assures us that 
“matter” is a continual whirl of electrons. 
We know, though we hardly realise, that the 
apparent stability of the earth is a mere illusion. 
In our inner life, too, we find a perpetual flight 
of images, memories, thoughts, and moods. 
This kind of awareness is like reading a 
book. Word succeeds word and page follows 
page. 

(2) But this comparison immediately calls 
for its own correction. We read the second 
page and make sense of it, only because the first 
is still ‘‘in our minds’’; new words are for 
the most part rearrangements of old letters. 
If there were nothing but change, no sensation 
could recall another: we should never recognise 
things as occurring ‘“‘ again.’’ We could have 
no conception of “ again’’ unless we remem- 
bered that we had been the same self all along. 
But we do say “ There is the same thing ”’ ; 
we do say ‘“‘I am the same person.”” We do 
learn to recognise fixed orders; amid all the 
riot of our consciousness, with its shifting 


moods and varying interests, we say : “ Some- 
D 
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thing connects these feelings of mine together 
which does not connect one of them with one 
of your moods.” Amid the continual flux of 
Nature we begin to mark out “ things ”’ which 
do not change, or at least change more slowly. 
This is a river, though the water in it is never 
the same, from source to mouth. Still, the 
river may dry up. Even the everlasting moun- 
tains may pass away some day and cease to be 
“ things.’ But we find more lasting “‘ orders.”’ 
The earth may disappear, and its “‘ place may 
know it no more,” but its “ place’ will still be 
there. We think of Space as more lasting than 
what chances at any moment to be “ init,” and 
we regard Time as unlikely to stop of a sudden. 
So Numbers and their relations seem fixed. 
Two and two “ are’ always “ four,’’ and would 
be so, even if Time and Space ceased to be. 
As these fixed points seem to us more and more 
independent .and “ real,’”’ so we believe them 
more and more to be of the nature of things, and 
so we come to the “ highest ’”’ kinds of orders. 
Facts may tumble over one another, but Truth 
remains ; colours and shapes vary infinitely, 
but Beauty is eternal; actions are a mixture 
of good and bad (it depends on the point of 
view), but the Good is absolutely real and 
distinct from the Bad. 

(3) But we are not confined to a knowledge 
of changing particulars and fixed orders. We 
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have also access to a world of persons, and 
a person (as Plato found long ago) is not quite 
a particular and not quite a ‘“‘ universal.” 
Thus, in Plato’s view, the Idea of the Good 
expresses itself in the particular movements of 
the heavenly bodies. It also expresses itself 
in the life of a good man, but clearly in a quite 
different way. For one thing, a good man has 
to struggle to make himself good, while a planet 
has no such arduous duty. A good man is 
clearly not the same as “‘ Goodness Itself,”’ but 
neither is he a mere sample in the Ideal 
Exhibition, like the fossilsina museum. He is 
an example which has to consent to make itself 
an example. 

Now it is obviously of the very greatest 
importance to a philosophy how it faces this 
difficulty. It may tend to magnify Goodness 


Itself as a principle, making personality merely | 
one of its higher expressions. This, on the | | 


whole, is the line taken by Plato; and the ' 
Absolute of modern thought is regarded as 
something which is neither a person nor a thing, 
but something transcending all such finite 
distinctions. On the other hand, a religion like 
that of the Jews, with its tremendous hold on 
the idea of God as a Person with a policy, 
a King with His servants and angels, will tend to 
make personality part of Goodness Itself; to 
be good, to be wise, to be powerful, will seem 
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nothing, unless the words are used of some 
consciousness which has made ours in its image. 
These two tendencies and their relation to the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity will come 
before us again in the next chapter. 

For the moment we need only to consider 
what is the nature of our “ knowledge”’ of 
persons. When we were speaking of different 
kinds of knowledge we fell into an abstract way 
of treating them too much like separate 
“ faculties.’’ We never really “ percetve,’”’ for 
instance, the universal flux. The world as it is 
seen or heard appears on the whole very stable, 
though with changes playing across its surface. 
The view of it as a dance of forces is an elaborate 
scientific theory requiring much hard thinking. 
So again with our higher “‘ Orders,’’ it is in- 
evitably our whole self that goes to their 
appreciation. The artist, however single- 
hearted his service of the beautiful, needs 
a minimum of moral self-control and _ intel- 
lectual grasp of the craft. Noman can start on 
the search for intellectual truth without a real 
emotional “ hunger and thirst ’’ for his object, 
and no man can keep to that path without 
constant moral discipline of attention and will. 
What would the moral life be without the wise 
understanding of the end to be attained and the 
tears of penitence at our distance from it ? 
The universe is one and calls for our whole self. 
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The life of pure feeling, pure willing, pure think- 
ing is not liveable, and, in so far as it can be 
approached, leaves us maimed and stunted, 
not fully human. May we not, then, assume 
that the way of knowing the universe which 
most calls our whole selves into play, which 
thus achieves Plato’s “‘ health of the soul,” will 
be the surest way of apprehending it ? 

Now what do we find in our knowledge of 
persons? Precisely this: that to understand 
them calls into play our whole nature. No one 
knows a friend by observing him intellectually 
as a “‘ case,’”’ nor by merely enjoying him as an 
experience, nor by simply treating him as the | 
laws of morality prescribe. We know him best | 
by that giving of our whole selves to his whole/ | 
self, which we call Love. No one who under- 
stands love at all will suppose that this is sloppy 
sentiment. Love that is blind is not perfect 
love, for perfect love sees faults more sharply 
than flattery or jealousy, both of which are 
clouded by passion. No one will dispute, 
I suppose, that Our Lord was a lover of men, 
but He was relentless in His refusal to use soft 
language about their faults. 

If we could love the world, then, as we love 
and serve a person we should feel our nature 
fully satisfied. We should have that intimate 
union which is the best kind of knowledge. 
A botanist would care the more for every stray 
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detail of fact if he felt of it, ““ What an imagina- 
tion God has!’ A moralist would care more 
tenderly for the laws of conscience if they were 
to him the Will of a Beloved Master. An artist 
would quiver to every touch of colour and 
every whisper of sound which told of His 
invisible and inaudible Glory. 

It may be said by some that it is nobler to 
live and die for a principle than a person. 
Spinoza tells us it is more disinterested to serve 
Goodness than to serve a God “‘ Who loves us in 
return.” 

I am not here concerned with what is 
“noble’’ ; I am concerned with what satisfies 
and fulfils the fullness of our nature. I do not 
say that the martyrs are nobler than the Pagan 
heroes. I am not even quite sure what such 
a statement would mean. What I do say is 
that the martyrs who died for love of a friend 
showed a tenderness, a humility, and a devotion 
more consonant with the nature of man and the 
world he is in than are the proud heroism of the 
Stoics or the gallant laughter of the Girondins 
at their last Banquet. 


1 Cp. the story of Professor W. P. Ker, who, when some- 
body was rather disappointed at the actual appearance 
of a woodcock, and exclaimed ‘‘ That is not my idea of 
the bird!’ retorted “‘ Perhaps not, but it is God’s idea 
Olgiiae 


CHAPTER II 


THE PROBLEM OF BEING 


“Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit.”’—Isaiah lvii. 15. 

“To say that God Who is good is the cause of ill to 
anyone, this we must by all means oppose, nor suffer 
anyone to say so im the city.’’—PLaTo, “ Republic,”’ 
BE. If: 


THE limits of this little book do not permit us 
any relaxation of subject-matter, and we can 
only spare a sentence in which to apologise to 
the breathless reader for carrying him from the 
theory of Knowledge straight on to the heart of 
Metaphysics. If the last chapter was in any 
sense sound, it helped us to see that the ques- 
tion of man’s faculties cannot be separated from 
the question : Of what kind is the universe in 
which he lives, and with which he is in “‘ organic 
relation’’? The Christian doctrine of Man 
depends upon the Christian doctrine of God. 
We were left, at the conclusion of Chapter I, 
with two problems on our hands. Firstly, what 
are we to say of a universe which accepts and 
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responds to our judgments as to what is 
supremely valuable, which acknowledges our 
claim for a certain order in things, that they 
should have among themselves that relation we 
call Truth or intelligibility, that relation we call 
Goodness and the further aspect of Beauty ?? 

Secondly, do these supreme values, if we 
consider them as really existing in the universe, 
correspond to the Attributes and represent the 
Nature of the God adored by Catholic Chris- 
tianity ? A question at once arises of central 
importance—indeed, the question which in- 
cludes all others. 


1 I have adopted the classical “‘ trinity of values,” but 
I am far from feeling that these three aspects are ex- 
haustive of what is ultimately valuable—at least not 
without unnatural wrenching. I do not see how the 
values of love, intimacy, and communion (as expressed in 
mystical experience) can be brought under the head of 
the morally Good. Such moods of the spirit have often 
been unsympathetic to ‘‘ mere morality.”’ There is more 
in intimacy with God than the mere recognition that 
He is morally Perfect. So also there is a value in God, 
which is so well brought out in Professor Otto’s book, 
“The Idea of The Holy.” He calls it the numinous. It 
stands for all that is ‘‘ awe-full ’’ in God—‘‘ Most ancient 
of all mysteries,’ all that calls out worship. It corre- 
sponds to what we call ‘‘ The Sublime ’”’ and is different 
in character from the Beautiful. Also there is a sense 
of the creative resourcefulness of God in Nature, a sense 
of a joyous life pervading all things, expressed, for in- 
stance, in Browning’s hymn to the Creator in Paracelsus. 
Some also might wish to find room for the Grotesque as 
a real element in things. Certainly the humorous has 
claims to be considered as an end in itself, not reducible 
to anything else. We must not be niggardly in the 
attributes we ascribe to God, in order to make them fit 
into any system of philosophy. 
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These “ Supreme Values ’’—Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty—are by definition perfect. The 
philosopher means by the Truth, the Absolute 
Reason, in the light of which every question 
that intelligence can ask would be answered. 
The moralist thinks of perfection as the King- 
dom of God, where “ all sorrow and sighing flee 
away ’’; the artist dreams of it as ‘‘ the sea of 
beauty”; the saint finds it in the richness of 
God, and cries with St. Paul: ‘‘ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him ”’ (1 Cor. ii. 9). 

But nowhere in the world of our normal 
experience can such perfection be found. Our 
knowledge is indeed “ the picking up of pebbles 
on the beach”’ ; the beautiful, as we recognise 
it, is a thing of fleeting glimpses and passing 
moods; and our morally perfect men are the 
first to recognise their imperfection. What, 
then, is the relation of this perfect world, in the 
existence of which we believe, to the imper- 
fection that isin our world? The answer that 
our ‘“‘ perfect world ” is a bright dream invented 
by ourselves, projected by our fancy on the 
darkness of reality, we considered and rejected 
in the last chapter. But the problem changes 
its character. If our perfect world is “ really 
real,” then this world, so full of imperfection, 
what status hasit? It seems now, in its turn, 
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threatened with annihilation, a shadow thrown 
by our perversity on to a world that is really 
perfect and without spot or blemish, for how 
can perfection and imperfection exist side by 
side? How can we say that Reality is in the 
last resort perfect, and yet admit in its parts 
the false and the wicked and the ugly ? 

To this problem of problems there are, 
roughly speaking, three lines of reply, and it is 
by trying to do justice to all three that we shall 
arrive at the Christian treatment of the relation 
of God and the world. 

(1) We might say that the Perfect exists, 
separate and remote from all imperfection. 
This view is illustrated by Plato’s Transcend- 
ence of Ideas, also by Aristotle’s self-sufficient 
Deity, loftily aloof from our world, with no 
occupation except to “know Himself.” But 
in that case what explanation is offered of the 
imperfect ? » Either it is left somehow outside 
God as a realm partly invaded by an alien 
power, or (as Plato sometimes feels) it is hardly 
real. We shall call this way of thinking the 
Doctrine of Tvanscendence. 

(2) Again, it might be said that the perfect is 
the reality of the imperfect. It is the perfect 
Whole, of which we only see broken parts that 
seem imperfect just because we only see them 
as fragments. This might seem, as I have 
stated it, to be the same as the first view, but 
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there is an important difference, for here the 
perfect and the imperfect depend on each other. 
The Whole is realised in its parts. The ulti- 
mate reality is not apart from, but im its 
manifestations, and draws at least some of its 
fullness from them. God would not be what 
He is without His world, as the world would 
not be at all except in Him. 

Much of this pantheistic way of thought may 
be traced to Hegel, and it has been made 
familiar to us by Mr. Bradley and the late 
Dr. Bosanquet. It has affinities with the 
Christian doctrine of Christ as the Logos, 
especially with St. Paul’s teaching on Christ’s 
relation to the Church as the Head of the 
Body, ‘‘in Whom we are all complete.’”’ We 
shall call this way of ie the doctrine of 
Immanence. 

(3) A third view is that perfection is a pro- 
cess, that the perfect world is not to be thought 
of as something complete and achieved, but as 
a continual and endless betterment of all things. 
For such thinkers the perfect is the good hope 
that God and Man are daily increasing in 
wisdom and excellence. The process could 
never end, for perfection consists in growth and 
striving, and an eternal and changeless per- 
fection would be dead, the opposite of Life, 
which can never stand still. This view has 
many distinguished defenders at the present 
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time, such as Mr. Wells, M. Bergson, and 
Professor Alexander, and it gained much in- 
spiration from the writings of William James. 
Dr. Bosanquet has christened it Progressism. 
Not wishing to be too technical, we shall call it 
the doctrine of Progress.1 

Any decision between these three theories of 
perfection must take into account intellectual, 
moral, and religious experience, and must try 
to be true to them, even when they seem to 
conflict. It is our hope to show that the 
Catholic conception of God does justice to all 
three and tries to include what is of value in 
them all. 

Let us begin by considering what we mean 
by the Unity of God. Obviously we are not 
making an arithmetical assertion that the 
Divine Being is one number rather than 
another. When we say “‘ God is One,” we 
are merely declaring His Perfection under one 
of its aspects. We mean that He is Almighty, 
in the sense that He is the centre and source of 
all power, that all things come from Him and 
not from another, and that His Being cannot 
admit of contradiction—for example, that He 
cannot do evil. If we are to understand 
Christian philosophy, especially if we are to 


1 Perhaps the nearest approach to such a doctrine in 
the New Testament is St. Paul’s reference in Colossians 
to our filling up “‘ what was wanting in the Sufferings of 
Christ ’’ (Col. i. 24). 
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approach with fair and open minds the doctrine 
of the Trinity, we cannot do better than start 
from the principle that God is One, which the 
Christian Church inherited from Judaism. 

I suppose there are few serious thinkers who 
still believe in many gods, yet at one stage of 
human reflection it must have seemed the most 
simple and natural of attitudes. Polytheism 
was fostered by the early belief in spirits, who 
inhabited the wind and the sunshine, the 
forests and the sea. Nature astonishes by its 
bewildering diversity of forces and moods ; 
why should not the Divine Presences that 
animate it be different ? The tempest and the 
lightning seem quite other in purpose than the 
kindly action of the sun and the gentle ministra- 
tions of the moon and stars; surely they are 
different powers and need different kinds of 
propitiation. The same idea was encouraged 
by the belief in the particular deities who were 
champions to each nation and tribe. Idolatry 
is based on the common-sense view that, if one’s 
god is no good, it is wise to borrow someone 
else's god; or perhaps he is only good up to 
a point—excellent for war, he may be quite 
ineffective for blessing the crops. Thus idolatry 
becomes anti-tribal ; it is liberal and compre- 


1 Compare, for example, in the Old Testament, the 
message of Jephthah to the King of Ammon: “ Wilt 
not thou possess that which Chemosh thy god giveth 
thee to possess ?”’ (Judges xi. 24). 
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hensive ; like travel, it broadens the mind, and 
it naturally commended itself to a statesmanlike 
people such as the Romans were, anxious to 
mingle the different races of its Empire by 
bringing into its Pantheon all that was best in 
the religions of its subjects. Christianity might 
have had a niche there, if it had been willing, 
and it was thought seditious and fanatical, 
because it scorned the honour. 

Nor have there been wanting, in more 
modern times, tendencies in the same direction. 
Thinkers have been struck by the diversity of 
things. Only to the dull Scientist (they have 
thought) is everything in Nature an example 
of some law ; to the poet every tree and flower 
has its separate and inimitable grace. Only to 
the statistician is humanity a herd obeying 
universal instincts; to the historian it is an 
assemblage of characters all different the one 
from the other and only interesting because of 
this inexhaustible difference. Why should not 
the proper method for understanding the world 
be like the intuition of the poet or the historian, 
a perception of difference? Why should we 
try to bring the phenomena of the universe 
under some one formula? Has not every 
experiment in that direction failed ? Why not 
give up the task and settle down to a universe 
which, through and through, is made up of 
separate, independent beings? Can we not 
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ascribe to the history of the universe what 
makes the romance, the freshness, the un- 
expectedness of human history—its quality of 
many-sidedness as being made up of the 
collision or co-operation of millions of free and 
infinitely diverse spirits ? 

Yet, liberal as Polytheism or Pluralism may 
be made to sound, the advance of religion was 
in precisely the opposite direction. The re- 
ligious instinct decided that these gods which 
came and went like the fashions were not divine 
at all. They were merely the magnification by 
men of purely natural qualities. Man was their 
creator, not their handiwork. Intellectually, 
the scientists and the philosophers were more 
and more driven to conclude that the world was 
one. Above all, morality demanded that the 
source of Goodness and Duty should be One 
and sovereign. As the Jewish people thought 
more and more on their vocation by Jehovah 
to be the people chosen to carry out His 
revealed Law, so they came to see that He 
must also be the God of all the nations of the 
world. 

The doctrine of God’s unity was, then, an 
attempt to safeguard His perfection. But like 
that doctrine it was faced with the difficulty : 
If God is One, what of the Many? Whence 
does diversity come and what is its relation to 
His Oneness? We shall consider three of the 
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great conflicts that arise when we attempt to 
assert the Oneness and Perfection of God: 
(1) the Eternal and the Temporal; (2) the 
Good and the Evil; (3) the Whole and the 
Part (God’s personality and ours). 

(1) The Eternal and the Temporal. The con- 
ception of Eternity is one of the most important 
in Philosophy, and one that has influenced 
religion most profoundly, and yet it is so diffi- 
cult and complex an idea that it is not without 
astonishment that one sees how readily it has 
been received, and how quickly it has flourished. 
In a world where everything seems to bear 
change and mutation written on its brow, how 
should there ever have emerged the belief in 
something that remains always and unalterably 
the same ? and, even if human speculation had 
played with the negative idea of something 
that is not in time and does not change, how 
could it have found any embodiment for an 
idea so utterly unlike anything within human 
experience? Three great tendencies have 
helped to enrich and give content to what at 
first sight seems such an abstraction. Firstly, 
the function of thought ; secondly, the demand 
for a moral law; thirdly, discontent with 
finite existence. 

Firstly, then, analysis of thought. This has 
come down to our Western world through the 
incalculable influence of Plato and Plotinus, 
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Plato, at the outset of his thinking, was faced 
by the doctrine of Protagoras, that all things 
change and that truth is merely the name which 
we give to their momentary appearance to us. 
For good or for evil, Plato turned his back on 
this solution and took the road which led men to 
trust thinking as areal ‘‘ commerce ”’ of the mind 
with things unchangeable. To him it seemed 
that the true work of thought was to correct and 
even to destroy the appearances, which vary 
from individual to individual. True, that at 
the level of sense-perception we find difference 
and change. What seems to me hot, seems 
cold toyou. What seems to me sweet, is to you 
bitter. Even at the higher level of opinion we 
find that what seems just to one man seems 
intolerable oppression to another. Worse still, 
the same thing appears to me different at 
different times. What I love in one mood, 
I hate in another. A book or an idea or an 
action that completely satisfies me now shall 
fill me with disgust later on. Plato exhausts 
his powers of comparison and analogy to 
denounce the evils of such a state. It is to be 
bound hand and foot in a cave, at the mercy of 
the shadows that flit across the wall. It is to 
dream one’s life away in a world where there 
is no underlying reality at all, in a world where 
I can say of nothing “It is”; for in the 
moment I say it, it has, perhaps, ceased to be. 
E 
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All appearance, how solid so ever it may seem, 
is but ‘‘ the baseless fabric of a vision.’’ 

From this dream-world Thought rescues us. 
We can see its liberating power at work already 
in mathematics. No one disputes that two 
and two make four; you have only to draw 
a square for the veriest ignoramus and the 
cleverest sceptic alike to admit that its angles 
make four right angles. Men do not dispute 
or hate each other over the question whether 
a proposition of Euclid is true or not, but they 
go to war over the question whether an action 
is just or unjust. If we could learn to think 
as clearly about one as about the other, should 
we not have light and peace instead of darkness 
and conflict ? Andwhy isthis? Just because 
thought deals with what 7s, not with what 
changes ; not with what I affirm and you deny ; 
not with what I, myself, first assert and then 
deny. What is true is so for ever. Nothing 
can make it less or more true. The object of 
thought is changeless and eternal ; the function 
of thinking is just to penetrate, through the 
chaos of what appears, to what really is. 

The second great influence, making for a 
belief in the Eternal, is the demand for a moral 
law. If thought seeks an abiding, eternal 
Reality, the conscience no less requires a com- 
mand that shall not depend on this man’s taste 
or that man’s whim, a law neither left to the 
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licence of conflicting caprices nor imposed by 
any human convention, a law that depends on 
nothing less than the nature of the universe 
and of man in the universe. Of this law the 
Jewish writings are full: ‘‘ Thy testimonies 
are from everlasting ; therefore doth my soul 
cleave to them.” It is significant that Kant, 
after having reduced human knowledge to 
a more or less tempered relativism, is all the 
more resolved to anchor securely the ground of 
all human conduct. Think this or that as you 
like; the arguments balance, but the voice 
that says “‘ Do this”’ admits no arguments for 
or against itself. It is the Voice of God, com- 
manding with absolute authority, and, in 
obeying it, man lifts himself up to a sphere 
beyond the limits of Time and Space, the 
“ Realm of Ends ”’ where the values with which 
he has to deal are eternal and changeless. 

The third great forming influence in the idea 
of the Eternal is the more definitely religious or 
mystical. It is the feeling that man cannot 
satisfy himself with what is passing and transi- 
tory, the mood of Shelley when he wrote : 

“* Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity 
Until Death shatters it to fragments ”’ ; 
the mood of St. Paul when he wrote: “ The 
things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen are eternal’’; the 
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feeling, which is the surest mark of a religious 
mind, that earthly joys deceive and betray, 
and that only in communion with God is there 
for us a life that is already eternal, because not 
concerned with the things that pass and change, 
but “‘ reposing upon His Eternal Changeless- 
ness.” 

This great element in God’s Being—His 
Eternity— must not be surrendered unless we 
are to lose something vital to the religious life. 
I know it is fashionable to criticise the lines of 
thought outlined above, to treat them as the 
product of Greek intellectualism, as leading to 
a dead and “ static’’ view of the Real. But, 
in my opinion, they are essential to the Catholic 
doctrine of God. The God adored by the 
Catholic Church is Absolute Good, containing 
in Himself the fullness and completeness of all 
truth, needing nothing to add to his Perfection. 
If He allows Himself to be served, it is of His 
great condescension ; if He allows Himself to 
appear humble and defenceless, bearing the 
brunt of the battle, suffering upon the Cross 
the stress and anguish of the temporal struggle, 
it is not because He cannot help it, but because 
He has chosen that it shall be so. His empty- 
ing is a Self-emptying ; in any sense in which 
we may call Him limited, the barriers are of 
His own making. That may affect our view of 
His Eternity and Omnipotence, but it does not 
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shake our belief that He is beyond Time and 
Change. Since He is Absolute Good, He could 
not become worse, and there is no meaning in 
saying that He becomes better. Ina very real 
sense, nothing that happens ‘‘ makes any 
difference to Him,” 7.e. does not make Him 
less God or more God. I put this in a chal- 
lenging way, because, whatever complementary 
truths we have to add, in whatever sense it 
may be true to say that what happens “‘ makes 
a difference to Him,’”’ we must still regard those 
facts as quite subordinate to what is the heart 
of Catholic worship, to the truth expressed by 
Miss Emily Bronté in the well-known lines : 
“ Though earth and man were gone, 
And worlds and universes ceased to be, 


And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee.”’ 


Then, it will be asked, is all that happens 
under conditions of Time and Change an 
illusion? Is all history and happening a 
monstrous dream that only appears to cloud 
the serene monotony of God’s existence ? 
What are the worst consequences of Pantheism 
compared to such a doctrine ? You annihilate 
all that is, and console yourself for this universal 
loss by conferring on the gulf of nothingness 
which you have left behind the high-sounding 
title of “‘ Perfection.” 

The Catholic Church has met this by its 
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second doctrine of Creation. The world of 
events, so far as it is real, owes its reality to 
God ; but it is a subordinate creature, the free 
work of His Free Will. “ By His Word all 
things were made.” 

No doubt Christian language has sometimes 
encouraged, as Christian conduct has some- 
times indicated, too much aloofness from this 
world, a too-severe condemnation of all our 
life here as a prison-house of expiation. But 
the Faith that produced St. Francis and Dante 
(and in our own branch of the Church such 
a lover of Nature as Thomas Traherne) need 
not blush before those who sound the praises of 
God’s handiwork. Rather, the world gains 
infinitely by becoming a thought of God. 
Against the background of His Infinity it is not 
lost, but stands out as on a grander theatre. 
What does it lose by being called a dim re- 
flection, if it is God Whom it reflects? or by 
being called a dream, if it is God Who inspires it ? 
An endless procession of moments, each giving 
place to the next, this perishing as that is born, 
if taken as ultimate reality is dreary indeed 1— 

1 This is not the place to discuss anything so complex 
as the reality of Time, but I may be allowed a word in a 
footnote to suggest how very precarious is our ordinary 
view of Time as something especially solid and absolute. 
Granted that Time is real, at what rate does it move ? 
Is it fast or slow? We at once feel how very relative 


to us is the speed of its movement. We all know how 
the same hour, as measured by the clock, seems to drag 
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as dreary as Progress, which has no beginning, 
no steady purpose, and no crown and con- 
summation. It is far greater, if taken as only 
part of a greater whole, picturing in its broken 
restlessness the glory of Him “ with Whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.”’ 

But how are these doctrines of God’s Eternity 
and the creation of Time by Him to stand 
together ? If the Time series makes no differ- 
ence to God, it seems to fall outside Him, 
as a portion of His realm where He is not 
King. 

We are here before an ultimate mystery, one 
to which, I think, not only religion, but 


tediously or “‘ to gallop withal”’ (cp. Job in two moods: 
“When I lie down, I say, When shall I arise, and the night 
be gone ? and I am full of tossings to and fro unto the 
dawning of the day”’ (vii. 4); and verse 6: ‘‘ My days 
are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle’). We know how 
the same minute, which to a man awake goes so quickly, 
may, to his neighbour dreaming in the next room, be 
packed with incident and excitement. Philosophers have 
shown how our supposed ‘“‘ instantaneous present ’’ has 
itself its before and after. Time is flowing through it. 
When I hear a word of two syllables, it is the first I am 
remembering when I hear the second; yet I grasp it as 
a whole. So I perceive as a flash of red what is made up 
of millions of successive vibrations. Imagine a conscious- 
mess which could embrace instantaneously days, years, 
centuries of our history, for which the whole span of our 
existence as a planet should pass in the twinkling of an 
eye. No doubt, such an experience would not be the same 
as experience of eternity, for there would still be change 
within it, though compressed into so small a compass; but 
such a consciousness of Time would be much nearer the 
mediaeval idea of Eternity as Totum simul (“‘ Everything 


at once ’’). 
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philosophy is bound to come. I only wish to 
say two things about it and then pass on. 

Firstly, the doctrine of Creation does not 
commit the believer to any philosophical solu- 
tion of the antinomy. It states the facts, it 
does not supply a formula to cover them. If 
an ultimate paradox is necessary to preserve 
something valuable for the religious life, it must 
be retained. That the paradox is necessary, all 
Catholic—and almost all Christian—experience 
is a witness. We cannot surrender the All- 
sufficiency of God. Time is necessary to human 
existence, but not to Him, for His goodness is 
not a matter of growth like ours: He is the 
Absolute Truth ; Thought rests and is satisfied 
in Him. Of His absolute Goodness and Beauty 
all our shifting exemplars are shadows. Nor, 
on the other hand, can we surrender the reality, 
in some sense, of our life and struggle in time, 
which God Incarnate shares with us. It is 
a real battle with real issues, which moves the 
Heart of God and calls out (not as though they 
were not there before, but in the sense that so 
we learn to know more of them) His Mercy and 
Tenderness and Justice. 

Secondly, if we think the problem out, we 
soon find that the real difficulty is that we 
cannot picture a kind of consciousness which 
can be all-sufficient, and yet go outside itself 
and be affected by the sin and sorrow of 
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a world of creatures. Yet we can, perhaps, 
see the glimmer of an analogy in the life of an 
artist. Remaining himself the same, he can 
(in a sense) go outside and give to his works 
a reality and independence of himself. 

The view that the world is vital to God’s 
being is not, I think, one that Catholic thought 
can accept. We give nothing to His Being ; 
He gives everything we are to us. He can be 
what He is without us ; we cannot be what we 
are without Him. 

(2) Goodness and Evil. How can we believe 
in the goodness of God when so many of His 
works are evil? That, put bluntly, is the 
difficulty of ordinary people, as the first 
problem is the difficulty of the philosopher. 

One solution—that of Spinoza—is to deny 
the existence of evil altogether. The terms of 
approval and disapproval with which we decor- 
ate so generously the objects we meet in experi- 
ence (good and bad, pleasant and unpleasant) 
are, on this view, simply framed with reference 
to ourown convenience, but our ownconvenience 
is not what decides whether things ought to exist 
ornot. A serpent, from the point of view of the 
universe, may be a perfect piece of work, even 
though some of its properties do not suit us. 
Let us shake off our selfish point of view and be 
good citizens of the universe, not grumbling at 
the wounds and the work that fall to our share. 
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So only shall we attain peace. So only shall 
we reach the highest state of blessedness, when 
we can say: ‘“‘ What seems good to God shall 
seem good to me also.” 

There is much that is clearly true and 
Christian in the “‘ blessed ’’ Spinoza’s attitude. 
I have got to accept the universe, whether I like 
it or not; why not accept it with joy and 
loyalty ? There is nothing servile in the 
worship Spinoza pays to the “‘ God of Nature,”’ 
for, at the moment of accepting it, man first 
feels free, because of his kinship with it ; it is 
not an alien power, but bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. But there is another side to 
it that Spinoza persistently ignores. Does this 
God or Nature really care? Is there any 
response to our act of surrender? Apparently 
not, for it makes no difference to it whether 
men believe or not. It takes no sides; it is 
equally justified in the souls that are compelled 
to accept it with joy (for Spinoza believes in no 
freedom of choice), and in the souls that accept 
it murmuring and with reluctance. For him, 
the true wisdom is to see that it is good for 
everything to be what it is and must be. But 
for a Christian it is not good, in the sight of 
God or of man, for a sinner to continue in his 
sin. 

At the same time, Spinoza has the merit of 
showing (though he refuses to make use of the 
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truth) that the words good and evil are only 
applicable to some mind or consciousness that 
judges. In saying this I am, of course, running 
counter to much modern Realist thought ; but 
I can only affirm that I cannot see any meaning 
in saying that a thing is morally good or evil, 
without some reference (direct or potential) to 
some state of consciousness. A man may be 
good ; an angel is good; God is good, but an 
apple, a cathedral, and a book can only be 
good because they do produce or are capable 
of producing an effect of a certain kind on 
the people who eat or see or read them. The 
Bible is undoubtedly a “ good book”’ in the 
sense that it normally helps those who use it 
to lead better lives. But supposing (to take 
a well-worn example) that the pebbles on the 
seashore (centuries before man emerged) formed 
accidentally the letters of a chapter in the 
Bible, such a formation could only be called 
good with reference to man’s arrival, as an 
event anticipated, or with reference to an all- 
present Mind which is always and everywhere 
the source and the ground of anything being 
“ good ”’ at all. 

The real definition of ‘“‘ evil’ is not, then, 
what does not commend itself to us, or what 
adheres to a thing independently of what any- 
one thinks of it, but what is out of harmony 
with the Mind of God. We gradually find out 
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that things are evil, as our judgment becomes 
a little more like His. At each increase of our 
moral faculty we feel emphatically ‘‘ This 
loathsome thing has been loathsome all the 
time (7.e. to God), only I never saw it till now.” 
So, in conversion, a man suddenly sees his past 
life appearing to himself, as he now believes 
that it appeared all the time to God. 

Our real problem, therefore, is this: How 
does it come about that in a world created by 
God and reflecting His Mind, there should exist 
things and people out of harmony with that 
mind ? 

A second view, at the opposite pole to that of 
Spinoza, and very fashionable at the present 
time, would face the question in the following 
way: ‘“‘ Certainly evil exists. Unless we are 
to give the lie to our moral faculties, it is as real 
as anything else. The fact that it is as real as 
good shows that it cannot have the same source 
as good. A good God could not have willed 
that evil should penetrate into His universe at 
all. If it is there, and God is good, the only 
conclusion possible is that He could not have 
stopped it. Therefore God cannot be Almighty. 
He is doing His best. Like us, He is at war 
with an immensely strong force that thwarts 
and resists Him at every turn. He wants us to 
rally to Him that we may help Him to secure 
what, without us, He cannot secure—the 
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victory of good and the extrusion of evil from 
His Universe.”’ 

Such a view is of great interest to the student 
of religion as a reaction against Monotheism. 
Our Christian civilisation has been built upon 
the conviction that the source of everything is 
absolutely Holy and Just, and that—in some 
way we cannot understand—all that seems un- 
just and harsh in the world is but the “‘ shadow 
of His Hand.”’ As Our Lord said to Julian of 
Norwich: ‘‘ All shall be well, and all shall be 
well, and all manner of thing shall be well.”’ 
The Manichean tendency to see in the world 
another real power of Evil, the co-equal rival of 
God, has never, so far, succeeded in gaining 
a permanent foothold in the West. Is it to 
have a renascence in ourday? Ican only refer 
to three main difficulties that confront it, and 
suggest that all that is true in it is borrowed 
(and in my opinion spoiled in the borrowing) 
from the Gospel of the Incarnation. 

The doctrine of a finite or limited God, 
plausible at first sight because it seems to 
relieve the Creator of responsibility for a vast 
mass of evil and suffering, runs counter to 
intellectual, moral and religious convictions 
which—especially those based on religious 
experience—seem to me of incalculable weight. 

Intellectually, the way of science has been to 
find more and more of unity and purpose in the 
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universe. True, this has sometimes been 
pushed to the point of making the Cosmos 
a vast machine, clanking out from piston to 
piston its inevitable responses. It has been 
necessary to insist that there is also variety ; 
that the most impressive law is that which 
covers the most diverse cases ; that a principle 
is most vividly seen, like the unity of a piece of 
music, in the concordance of a symphony, not 
in the repetition of one note. Still, neither 
science nor (in my opinion) philosophy lends 
any support to the doctrine of two separate 
principles. The world does not resemble the 
conflict, on equal terms, of two opposing powers 
of Good and Evil. Nor does it look like a world 
ruled by one power indifferent to moral dis- 
tinctions ; still less is it like a bad world into 
which the Good makes scattered and ineffectual 
intrusions. We all have our moods and our 
black days, but in our best and highest moments 
it is clearly a world made by God for good and 
spoiled, yet still retaining its Creator’s mark.t 
It is not a world where two armies stand arrayed 


1 Aristotle said that most men were neither good nor 
bad, but betwixt and between, with a little bias towards 
the bad. Christianity teaches that men are by nature 
(te. as created) good, but through the influence of their 
own and other people’s passions in a state of unnatural 
sin. Aw fond, it is the saner view. The Church may 
appear to use more unbalanced language about sin than 
Aristotle, but it is because she has a much higher sense 
of what human nature might be, that she is so shocked 
at what it is. 
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face to face; it is a world where an army has 
revolted from its leader. It is not a battle 
between Ormuz and Ahriman, but between 
God and Satan, the rebel Archangel, who has 
drawn away the powers of Heaven and won 
over man to join his conspiracy.} 

On moral grounds, again, it seems of central 
importance to preserve the supremacy of Good 
—not in any vulgar sense of being “‘ on the side 
of the big battalions,’ but in the sense that a 
good man may feel loyal through and through 
to the heart of things, and not be forced to an 
impossible mixture of defiance and allegiance. 
(Incidentally, how hard it would be to draw 
the line and say: ‘“ This belongs to the 
Kingdom of Good and this to the Kingdom of 
Evil!’’) The Christian’s ideal is to claim back 
for God a world meant for Him, and therefore 
he can seriously assert that it is “‘ natural ’’ for 
man to be a son of God. 

Spiritually, if we look at religious experience 
as a whole, we find that it is hardly possible to 
make sense of it at all, if we omit the sense of 
the absolute dependence of the soul on God, 
because He is the source of all things and there- 
fore has an unbounded claim. Whether we go 

1 J have no intention here of raising the question of a 
personal Devil. I merely use this language to show how 
Christianity, even when using, on a vast scale, the idea of 


supernatural powers of evil at war with God, brought 
them into subordination by the doctrine of rebellion, 
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back to the mystical reveries of the East (‘‘ As 
a river arriving unto the ocean, so my heart 
toucheth Thee ’’), or to the prophetic doctrine 
of absolute loyalty to a God far above us 
(‘‘ My thoughts are not as your thoughts’’), 
or to the more tender intimacy of Christian 
devotion, the note is always that of infinite 
littleness in communion with supreme Majesty. 
Take that away and the distinctive character 
of the religious life is ruined. If there is love 
in Christian devotion, it is the greater because 
it is mingled with the most reverent fear ; if 
there is confidence, it is an ecstasy of gratitude 
that so great a God should be so near and so 
ready to help. If there is a thought of our 
doing anything for God, it is only after the soul 
has lost itself in wonder that He should con- 
descend to use creatures like ourselves : 


“He doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts.”’ 


The Virgin, reflecting on her promise to serve 
(‘“ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ’’), does not 
think how valuable her help will be to God ; 
she cries, ““ He hath regarded the lowliness of 
His handmaiden.”’ 

This tendency is at its height in the Christian 
attitude to suffering. It is just here that the 
natural attitude (as it was the primitive one) 
would be to take the pleasant things of life as 
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coming from a friendly god and the painful 
things from a hostile or offended god. Yet all 
serious progress in religion has been in the 
opposite direction. The message of the Jewish 
prophets was a working out of the saying in 
Job: “I have taken good from the hand of 
the Lord, shall not I take evil also?’’ In the 
discipline of the Exile, the Jews learned not to 
repudiate their God because He had allowed 
them to be brought into captivity, but to return 
to Him with tears of penitence and a renewal 
of zeal, making their own the thought of Job: 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” 
If, then, God tolerates evil, though He loathes 
it and could destroy it by a wave of His hand, 
we must suppose that it has broken out against 
His Will, but that He cannot remove it now 
without destroying something, the loss of which 
would be more of a disaster than the dis- 
appearance of evil would be a good. This 
cannot be anything else than the training of 
human freedom, the precious thing He will not 
sacrifice. This is what Our Lord teaches in the 
Parable of the Tares, where the master refuses 
to root them up, lest he root up the wheat also. 
A world gone wrong, but able to set itself right, 
is better than a world that goes right like a clock 
because it cannot help it. The hope that the 
world may be freely won back by God and for 


God balances the risk attendant on allowing 
F 
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to human wills free play and the power to 
reject God.t 

Are we, then, to say that all that is evil in the 
world is due to sin, that all suffering is deserved 
and could be avoided by right doing? It is 
hard to feel that the answer is an unqualified 
Yes. There is something too grave and beauti- 
ful about suffering nobly borne for us to treat 
it merely as a scourge, and it is too easy to cite 
cases where its burden falls on men and women 
and children (above all) who cannot be regarded 
as responsible by the most implacable prose- 
cuting counsel. Still, one cannot help feeling 
that, sin once removed, all that is intolerable in 
suffering would be immensely relieved. What 
would be left would be something like the 
beauty of a tragedy, the sense of high and 
serious issues, which saves us from the trivial 
and strikes deep and noble strains in our lives. 
As Bishop Gore says: “‘ If moral evil were once 
rooted out, it would not take many years for 
our earth to become a paradise.” 

Suppose each one of us were to become 
Christ-like—that is, were to live his life in the 
spirit of Jesus—our lives might (as His) not be 
free from sorrow, but (as His) they would be 

1 Readers of Dostoevski’s Brothers Karamazoff will 
recall the famous speech of the Inquisitor, in which he 


reproaches Christ with the childish naiveté and absurdity 


of His scheme for saving the human race by appealing 
to their free love. 
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noble and worth living. No one would ask of 
them, as no one would ask of His, Was it worth 
while? The true vindication of God by Him- 
self is not an answer to the question : Why does 
God permit evil? but an answer (given in 
terms of a human life) to the question: How 
can a man so live that evil is transformed and 
conquered ? } 


1 T have not touched upon the question of pain in the 
animal world. When all has been said, of which we 
welcome the saying, by modern observers as to the 
development of real loyalties and real community-feeling 
among animals, and when we have taken into account 
that in very simple organisms, that can hardly remember 
or anticipate, pain must be less painful than it is to us, 
and when we have weighed what is said to be a fact that 
disease in the animal-world comes from contact with 
man, too much (alas!) remains in Evolution which seems 
wasteful and cruel. But, when we pass beyond the jar 
it gives to our imaginative sensibility and the shock to 
our esthetic fastidiousness, and face the distinctively 
moral question, it is very difficult to appreciate it cor- 
rectly. For we seem in a dilemma, between the horns of 
which our ignorance wanders darkly. Pain seems to us 
justifiable when it can produce, as in us, moral fruit like 
patience, courage, and sympathy. Now, either animals 
are to be called conscious or not. If not, then their 
sufferings are not serious. But if they are conscious in 
any sense, can we exclude the possibility that these 
sufferings are of value—real lessons, if not to the indi- 
vidual, then to the whole species? In so far as, to make 
the suffering worse, we introduce a more refined conscious- 
ness, do we not at the same time open the door to the 
possibility of their profiting by it? I imagine that the 
answer of any honest scientist would be “ I do not know.” 
Perhaps the idea at which St. Paul may be hinting is 
true—that the animals dumbly share in the penalty 
of our sins, and that the sight of their pain should move 
us to repentance, as we are moved by the sight of the 
sufferings our selfishness causes to a helpless child. 
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(3) The part and the Whole. This is the 
question, whether there is room for God and 
for ourselves in the same universe as real 
persons. We have already touched on the 
question of God’s personality in Chapter I, 
and we shall be concerned with the nature and 
destiny of our own in Chapters V and VII. As 
this is a very complex question, and as the rest 
of this chapter will call for great patience on 
the reader’s part, I will only add four points 
here. 

Firstly, God is not a Person “‘ over against 
us.”’ We must not say that in the universe 
there are so many souls or spirits plus one 
_extra, the Divine Spirit. This would make 
Him at best an exalted and sympathetic 
Archangel. We do not know Him merely as 
we come to know a friend, in the same process 
by which he comes to know us. We do not 
speak to Him, as we should to a friend, to make 
our feelings known, for we cannot be “in” 
and dependent upon another person, however 
beloved, as we are in Him and from Him. 

The relation of one man to the other is one 
of equality. The unique relation of Creator 
and creature cannot be of the same kind. 
Mr. Bradley has said in a famous phrase, ‘‘ To 
me a person is finite or nothing,” implying that 
the Infinite Source of all things—the Absolute— 
cannot be a person, though it may include 
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persons. If by “ person’’ we mean a con- 
sciousness, which is only a part of a great 
multitude hemmed in on every side by other 
consciousnesses, which baffle it and which are, 
in the long run, mysteriously unknowable to it, 
then God cannot be a person in this sense, for 
the Creator cannot be “‘ hemmed in” by what 
He Himself has made (though He may of His 
own free Will allow them to use against Him 
the power they draw from Him), and God must 
“ know ”’ us all better than we know ourselves. 
If by Person we mean a Spirit that can love 
and enter into loving relations with His 
creatures, just because He wants them to rest 
absolutely in Him, then we need not shrink 
from calling God a Person. 

Secondly, the specifically Christian doctrines 
of Grace, Justification, and Indwelling (see 
Chapter VI) stress the one-sidedness of our 
relation to God. The doctrine of Justification 
by Faith is simply the assertion that the 
Christian life is rooted in God and is His work. 
The last claim of merit is silenced if righteous- 
ness—my highest activity—is not mine but 
Christ’s. It denies that I first set myself to 
admire Christ’s Life and then try to be like Him, 
but asserts that He has won the right to take 
my life and in the Sacraments to make it part 
of His, so that St. Paul can say: ‘‘ Not I but 


Christ in me.” 
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Thirdly, we have to distinguish God's exist- 
ence in Himself from His relation to us. In 
His relation to us He appears less and less like 
another person as we come to live in Him, but 
there is always something of our own different 
from Him. We do not become absorbed in 
God. Even in Heaven our joy will be that of 
sons, and His the joy of the Father. 

What, then, are we to say of God’s Eternal 
existence ‘‘ in Himself’’ ? Is He, so to speak, 
a ‘“ person to Himself,’’ or does He only appear 
as a person in relation to us? This brings us 
to our fourth point. 

The Christian doctrine of the Trinity teaches 
us to believe that God’s unity includes in its 
eternal essence something that corresponds to 
the distinction of persons. Ifit does not quite say 
“God ts a personality,’ 1t says “‘ God has per- 
sonality,’ to adopt Professor Webb’s distinction. 

Having thus arrived at the summit of Chris- 
tian thinking—the great vision of blinding light 
which illumines the close of Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso”’ 
(and anyone who finds the doctrine of the 
Trinity a piece of dry pedantry should ponder 
it as translated into that burning poetry)—let 
us close by looking back on the way we have 
been following, and more especially on the 
three ways of regarding ‘‘ perfection’’ with 
which we started. 

To many a Christian reader all this may seem 
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speculation in the void, where (to borrow Kant’s 
satirical phrase) the wings of the spirit beat free 
of all obstacle, just because there is nothing real 
within measurable distance. I admit, most 
willingly, that these problems are insoluble. 
Only in that case let us admit that the mysteries 
of the Catholic faith are a sign that it is true, 
not that it is false, because they are mysteries 
in which all thinking is entangled. A simple 
solution of the problems of existence is a mirage 
that has tempted many a traveller to de- 
struction. The difficulties of the Christian 
answers are due to the difficulties of the ques- 
tions, not to the perversity or misplaced 
cleverness of the questioner. 

The three great crises of thought which we 
have been examining are three different aspects 
of the ultimate problem of philosophy.—Is the 
universe one or many? To say simply, It is 
one, leads to the worst form of pantheism, in 
which all distinctions—all the variety of life, 
all that make my will mine and not another’s— 
are lost in the monotonous oneness of God (what 
Hegel called the night in which all cows are 
black). On the other hand, to say simply, It is 
many, is to take away from it all order and 
purpose, for if everything is independent of 
everything else, we have a chaos, not a cosmos. 
We have fallen “from the frying-pan of 
despotism into the fire of anarchy.”’ 
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Clearly, in some sense the universe must be 
both one and many, for difference is not real 
difference apart from some underlying unity. 
If two things are absolutely different and 
nothing else, they could not be compared. For 
if I start with X, and then try to suppose a Y 
which is defined as not having any quality 
which X possesses, I get into an absurdity. 
X exists; therefore Y does not. X is think- 
able, therefore Y is not, but how can a thinkable 
thing and an unthinkable thing be thought of 
together ? The universe is, therefore, one in 
the sense of admitting and reconciling differ- 
ences. As an Idealist, I would add that the 
only sort of unity we can conceive of, as uniting 
differences, is that of Mind or Spirit. The 
interplay of thoughts and imaginations becomes 
one by being present to my mind—so the multi- 
plicity of appearances is one, as present to the 
mind of God.t 

But the Catholic faith is not content with 
such vague generalities. It goes on to recog- 
nise different forms of unity, one above the 
other, in the scale of reality. As we rise in 
the scale the Unity becomes more and more 


1 We do not maintain that Idealism is the only Christian 
philosophy. It has not even been notably a favourite 
with Catholic thinkers. But we are naturally compelled, 
in a book like this, to follow our own lines of thought, 
without wishing to criticise any other philosophical 
apologetic. 
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complete—that is, it more and more reconciles 
and transcends the difference. 

The first and lowest kind of unity answers to 
our third view of perfection, what we called the 
doctrine of Progress. Change or succession in 
time gives a vague, felt sense of direction, 
purpose, achievement. The moments of history 
are felt to be the expression of some Life Force, 
more or less consciously at war with difference 
and rebellion. 

At the second stage we have the unity of 
purpose achieved. We believe that the whole 
process is in the hands of One Who is the goal 
and perfection of all things and Who is already 
all that He is trying to make it. This answers 
to our doctrine of Immanence. 

At the highest level we have the unity of the 
perfect and eternal. Here there is no conflict 
or struggle. Such difference as there is, is 
completely absorbed in the unity. The best 
analogy is that of a perfect society, where 
the members are merged into so complete a 
harmony of purpose and Will that we can say 
either that they live for and in the social whole, 

1 In this hierarchy, the lower levels are not lost but 
transcended in the higher. The reality of progress is not 
destroyed by the reality as achieved, nor the reality of 
what is achieved in the eternal Being that needs no 
achievement. All this language is well-worn and un- 
satisfying, I know. Anyone may kick at these formule. 


Only we must not deny facts because our words represent 
them so badly. 
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or that it lives in and for them. So, in the 
Christian Trinity ‘‘ The Father is God, and the 
Son God and the Holy Ghost God, and yet there 
are not three Gods but one God.” This unity 
corresponds to the doctrine of Transcendence, 
Perfection in Itself. 

Now, in Christian religious experience, we 
have this threefold movement. We have the 
Father, the transcendent Source, from Whom 
all things are,! the direct object of all worship 
and service (Perfection in Itself). We have 
the Son, the Immanent Spirit in the universe, 
the Logos, the plan or goal to Whom all things 
move, in the Gospels the pattern of Humanity 
and of all that it is to be in Him, summing up 
the human race as the Second Adam, making 
the Sacrifice on the Cross as the representative 
Man (Immanent Perfection). We have the 
Spirit, the Breath of Life and Progress, through 


Whom all things grow in grace, realising in 


the Church all the victory won by Christ, the 
source of sanctification, as Christ is of justifica- 
tion (Perfection through Progress). 

This Trinity, as It appears in history, is called 
by theologians the Economic Trinity. But 
Christian symbols and the deepest Christian 
experience forbid us to stop here. The Son is 


1 This threefold formula is from Romans xi. 36. I do 
not suppose that St. Paul meant to formulate a doctrine 
of the Trinity, but Christian thought and Christian 
Doxologies have loved to take the passage in this sense. 
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not simply the goal of the cosmic process, nor 
the Spirit the sum of the strivings of the human 
souls in whom He makes intercession. They 
have their part and their status also in God’s 
Essential Being. The threefold activity in 
Time represents an eternal activity of Love in 
the heart of God, Who is Love, because in Him 
are the elements of Self-giving and response, 
and Who is One because He contains the riches 
of diversity. 

Thus, by the doctrine of the Trinity we assert 
that all this wealth is 7x Him, in the eternal 
sphere, and fyom Him in the temporal sphere. 

Such a view of God and His relation to the 
world may be as incomprehensible as anyone 
likes to call it, but it staggers the mind, not 
because it is an empty phrase, but because it is 
so fullof meaning. Our doctrinal symbols may 
be like “‘ sounding brass,” but it is a rich and 
a generous conception of God that the Church 
tries to blend with her songs of triumph in the 
Te Deum, and with her reverent meditations in 
the Athanasian Creed. 


CHAPTER III 
GOD AND REVELATION 


“It is difficult to find the point at which inequahty 
makes friendship impossible, for it survives many 
defects in one party, but a great difference, such as that 
between God and a man, cannot so be bridged.’’— 
ARISTOTLE, ‘‘ Ethics,” vii. 7. 5. 

““ Henceforth I call you not servants . . . but I have 
called you friends. ... Ye have not chosen me, but 
I have chosen you.’’—St. John xv. 15, 16. 

“« Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us.’’—1 John iv. Io. 

“Thy graciousness not only succoureth him that 
asketh, but ofttime runneth before the asking.’ —DANTE, 
“ Paradiso,’’ c. 33, Ss. 1—Hymn to the Virgin. 


HITHERTO we have been thinking about our 
search for God ; we have now to consider the 
possibility of God’s search for us. If, in man’s 
imperfect and finite soul, we find an aspiration 
towards the Infinite, may we not suppose that 
there is, in the Infinite, an aspiration to give of 
Itself to man? Weare here at what has often 
been a parting of the ways between Religion 
and Philosophy. Philosophy has often said : 
“ Blessed is the man who can lift himself up to 
the Divine”’; Religion has begun by singing : 
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“ Blessed is the Lord God of Israel, for He hath 
visited and redeemed His people.”’ 

We are here on sacred ground, and may well 
put off our shoes, but we are also on difficult 
ground, and need a clear sense of our direction. 
Let us, first of all, soften down certain anti- 
theses which put this contrast too sharply. It 
has been customary to speak of “ natural”’ as 
against “revealed ’”’ religion ; but, on the one 
hand, what God “reveals”’ is accepted by 
man’s highest “‘nature,’’ and, on the other 
hand, the discoveries of God “ by the light of 
nature ’’ are real “‘ revelations’’ of Him. In 
all true apprehension God shows Himself, and 
always in so far as we are ready to receive. 
He does not leave us groping up to a point, and 
then dazzle us with His Splendour. So we can 
hardly speak of man’s “ unassisted reason ”’ 
arriving at its limit, and of the Divine Help 
taking on all the work after that, for (as St. Paul 
told the Athenians) ‘“‘ in God we live and move 
and have our being,” and Our Lord’s further 
manifestation of God was not the imposing of 
unintelligible truths, but rather a turning of the 
eye to the light. ‘‘ Ye can discern the face of 
the sky and the earth, but how is it that ye do 
not discern this time? Yea, and why, even of 
yourselves, judge ye not what is right ? ”’ 

Nor can we suppose (with some eighteenth- 
century Deists) a primitive religion which the 
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corruption of priests overlaid with a pretended 
“ Historical’’ Religion. The primitive Deist is 
a creature of the imagination, as unhistorical 
as the ‘“‘ virtuous savage.’ The earliest reli- 
gions all suppose gods, active and revealed in 
the histery of the tribe. ‘‘ Natural Religion ”’ 
has been the conscious work of a highly refined 
age. Philosophers, by reducing historical re- 
ligions to their common denominators, have 
invented “‘ the religion of all sensible men ”’ and 
thrown it back into the convenient dimness of 
the past. 

Wherever or whenever man finds God, there 
is both revelation and response, our part and 
His. God shows Himself in Nature, Reason, 
and History, and man accepts by faith. Every- 
where we see what has been called ‘‘ The Open 
Secret,’ God always there to be grasped, yet 
only grasped by those with hearts to under- 
stand. On some such general formula it might 
seem as if Religion and Philosophy might agree. 
There is left, of course, a most vital difference 
of emphasis. Some philosophers have reduced 
the part of God to a minimum. Aristotle’s 
God “ does’’ nothing but attract man by His 
Beauty, simply by being what He is; and, in 
the passage from the “‘ Ethics ”’ which is quoted 
at the head of this chapter he denies that 
friendship is possible between God and man. 
The “ Ecstasy ”’ of Plotinus is the return of the 
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prodigal to his native home, but his Father does 
not see him when he is a great way off and run 
forth to meet him. So Spinoza tells us that we 
are to love God, but that He cannot love us in 
return, thus exactly reversing the text from 
St. John’s First Epistle. ‘‘ Herein is Love” 
(he would make it run), “‘ not that God loved 
us, but that we loved Him.”’ 

But the unnaturalness of this Dualism 
betrays itself in their language. Aristotle’s 
own simile suggests quite another interpreta- 
tion. God (he says) attracts the creature “‘ as 
a beloved object attracts the lover,” but the 
idea of love, at its deepest, does not suggest 
a one-sided activity. Plotinus lets drop phrases 
such as “‘ The Divine moves us to Himself,” 
and Spinoza employs the mysterious conception 
“that our love for God is part of that love 
wherewith God loves Himself ’’—so hard is it to 
suppose that the soul which has the power to 
get back to God has not come from Him. A 
God Who lets men approach Him if the rules of 
court etiquette are properly observed, Who 
watches with serene indifference the struggles of 
His creatures to find Him, cannot surely be the 
last word of philosophy ; it cannot be the first 
word of religion. 


“Not as one blind or deaf to our beseeching, 
Neither forgetful that we are but dust, 
Not as from heavens too high for our up-reaching, 
Coldly sublime, intolerably just.” 
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The difficulties that surround the Christian 
idea of Revelation are of another kind. They 
may be expressed in two questions. First, 
can we say that God has revealed Himself in 
a pre-eminent way to one particular people ? 
Secondly, can we say that within that people 
He revealed Himself pre-eminently to one type 
of response—what we may call the prophetic 
ear ? 

Does this double selection—of the people of 
Israel and of the prophets of Israel—imply that 
God has favourites ? 

It might be said at once (and with much 
truth) that the question is primarily one of fact. 
If it appears that actually God has shown more 
of Himself and of His real Nature in this way 
than in any other, how can we ask for more ? 
We may think it unfair; we may consider the 
method regrettable, not the way in which we 
should have managed it ; but, if we accept the 
truth of the lesson as taught, we shall hardly 
trouble ourselves overmuch as to the system 
adopted by the teacher. 

The credibility and consistency of the 
revelation, as recounted in the Bible, is the 
subject of the next chapter, and perhaps in 
a sense that should be enough ; but we may 
prepare our minds for a just appreciation of that 
story if we consider whether the method of God 
is, after all, so very strange; if it is really 
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unworthy of a God Who, because He is Love, 
must be longing to make Himself known to 
man; and if it is really so hard to reconcile 
with other and wider facts about the history of 
the world. 

As to the first question, Christianity has no 
interest in denying (and, in her best days has 
never denied) that God has freely given of His 
Grace, far beyond the limits of His Covenant 
with the Jewish people. Nowhere has He left 
Himself without witness. 

It is a curious faith that regrets that the 
Gospel was not preached to a purely atheistic 
Roman Empire, or denies that the Church in- 
herited from Greece a rich store of thoughts 
about God and man. We cannot prescribe to 
God where Heis in honour bound not to precede 
us, as though it were not “ playing the game”’ 
for Him to be there first. But surely it is 
equally untrue to the facts to regard Him as 
everywhere equally revealed. Neither in the 
history of men, nor in that of nations, is God’s 
method that of the Communist state—“‘ an 
equal distribution of goods.’’ He acts rather 
by training leaders and sending them out to 
lead. By means of the saints, the heroes, the 
minorities, He strives to “‘ provoke the rest to 
jealousy.’’ By the salt of the earth Heleaveneth 
the whole lump. His call is to the small circle 
to sanctify themselves for the sake of their 

G 
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brethren. He concentrates on the few that 
He may save all. To ask why God acts like 
this is to ask why we are different, why one 
man or nation has so many gifts and another 
so few, why some are born leaders and some 
are born led. 

Why this should be so is, doubtless, like most 
questions as to the ultimate cause of things, 
beyond our power to answer. Some have sup- 
posed that, at some far-distant stage, we started 
equal, and that, in the course of many suc- 
cessive lives, we have fallen from our high estate 
—some more, some less—so that the least gifted 
are those who have forfeited their gifts. Others, 
more justly, have seen in the diversity of human 
character a proof of God’s infinite resources and 
the ground of all that humour and interest 
which makes life a drama and not a series of 
monologues. Others have found in that variety 
a greater opportunity of humility and service, 
of rivalry in.good works, the rich man rejoicing 
to give, the poor man rejoicing to receive. 

So Dante explains and justifies, even in 
Heaven, the differences of order and rank. 

‘‘Clear was it then to me that every spot in heaven 
is Paradise, even though the grace of the Chief Good 
raineth not everywhere after one only fashion.” } 

However we explain them, the facts are there. 
However much we widen the scope of God’s 

1 Paradiso, III. i. 88. 
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Revelation, however impartially we distribute 
the rays of God’s light, some mirrors catch the 
eye by their exceeding brightness. If Greece 
and Rome and Judea are centres of radiance, 
yet many a savage tribe gives but a glimmer of 
response. Nor within the splendour does the 
response come equally from all. Plato and 
Caesar and Isaiah give to the common spirit 
almost as much as they receive from it. 

This is all the merest commonplace of history. 
But, if it is so, why should it be “ thought 
a thing incredible’”’ that God should have 
chosen Israel from the world, and the prophets 
from Israel, to be (as Athanasius says) “a 
school of the knowledge of God for all man- 
kind”? Our Lord Himself, following the 
same method, was “ not sent save to the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel” ; He, too, made 
it His life-work (when on earth) to train the 
Apostles, that He might send them out to all 
nations. 

Our second question was concerned with the 
nature of the prophetic response. Are we to 
answer it by saying that as Greece, for instance, 
had a genius for knowledge, so the Jewish 
_ prophets had “‘a genius for religion’? Not 

altogether. The selection is not “ of works,”’ 
and the People of Israel were not at their most 
effective when boasting of their “ genius for 
religion.”” If by that phrase is meant quickness 
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in learning, their history hardly bears out 
suchaclaim. The religions of Egypt and India 
are not the inventions of amateurs, and, as 
Schopenhauer says, the Jews took a long time 
to arrive at the doctrine of immortality, and 
then borrowed it from other nations. 

If one may guess why God chose the people 
of Israel, it seems to have been because they 
were so insignificant a tribe, sensible through 
their chequered history that all they had was 
from their God, ordinary people gradually 
taught by buffeting and rebellion that they had 
no other dignity except as His people. “So 
foolish was I and ignorant, even as it were 
a beast before thee—nevertheless I am always 
by thee ; thou hast held me by my right hand.”’ 

It was not the genius of the Jewish people 
that saved Monotheism for the world, rather it 
was the message delivered to the prophets ; 
and, if we are to trust their own account, that 
message came to them, not by reflection or 
searching, but by the inspiration of God. 
Unless we are really content to translate ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord”’ by “‘ It has occurred to me,” 
it seems hard to describe the message to the 
prophets as the result of deduction, or as the 
reward of special spiritual fitness ; rather it was 
the terrifying awareness of spiritual unfitness.1 


1 See the admirable treatment of this point in the first 
volume of Hamilton’s People of God. 
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It is, no doubt, a hard saying that God’s word 
came not to the gifted searchers of Greece, but 
to the humble men who had learned just to 
listen. St. Paul, too, in his day was bewildered 
by the same paradox. ‘‘ Those who sought 
righteousness found it not, and those who 
sought it not have found it.’ But, after 
twenty centuries of Christian experience, is it 
still a secret that not those who strive to lift 
themselves up to the Divine, but those who 
listen to God in themselves, hear most of His 
message ? Have we still to learn the theme 
of the Virgin’s triumph-song: ‘“‘ He hath put 
down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble and meek ”’ ? 

God’s revelation is to the children in spirit, 
the shepherd Amos, the timid Jeremiah. The 
true human intercourse with God is not a 
natural reward for being Godlike, but the sub- 
mission of the soul in dust and ashes before 
Him. This sense of sin, so alien to the Greek 
view of life, was known to the Jews at their 
best, in spite of all their mistakes, perhaps 
because of them. God forbid that we should 
deny that He answered the prayer of a Socrates 
or a Marcus Aurelius; but the training of a 
whole people in holiness was not God’s plan 
with the Greeks or the Romans. St. Augustine, 
who could sympathise with the heroism of 
Regulus and the lofty spiritual ambition of 
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Plotinus, yet, looking back on all he had learned 
before he came to Christ, missed in it the 
note of Divine Mercy and Forgiveness: “I 
found not there written: ‘Come unto Me all 
ye that travail and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER IV 


GOD AND THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 


“No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.”’—St. Johni. 18. 


‘* The Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 


More strong than all poetic thought.” 
TENNYSON. 


““T say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 


All questions in the world and out of 1t.”’ 
BROWNING. 


WE have seen in the last chapter that it is not 
unreasonable that God should have made a 
special revelation of Himself to special people 
at special times—that, in fact, such a revelation 
would be in full accord with all else that we 
know about the constitution of the world. It 
is the claim of Christianity that God has in fact 
made such a revelation: and we must now 
examine that claim more fully. The classic 
statement of it is in the opening words of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “ God, having of old 
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time spoken to the fathers in the prophets 
fragmentarily and in many ways, has at the end 
of these days spoken to us in One Who is 
a Son.”” The revelation thus asserted is two- 
fold—a partial and fragmentary disclosure 
through the Hebrew prophets and the absolute 
and final manifestation of God in One Who as 
Son stands in a unique position. 

The former of these is the common possession 
of three of the world’s great religions—Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, and Judaism. The 
appropriateness of it has already been dis- 
cussed ; and we have seen that it does not 
involve any favouritism on the side of God that 
He chose these particular representatives of one 
nation as the vehicle of presenting His truth to 
the world. Here we can only consider briefly 
the chief content of the prophetic revelation of 
God. But it is well first to emphasise one 
or two general considerations. Though it is 
possible to find parallels in one or two details 
from other writers, yet, broadly speaking, the 
Hebrew prophets stand alone among the world’s 
teachers.1 They claimed that their message 
was from God, and they sharply distinguished 
it from what they had reached by their own 
thought: this does not mean that they were 


1 It will be manifest to the reader that this discussion 
of the Hebrew prophets owes much to Bishop Gore’s 
treatment of the subject in Belief in God. 
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merely passive ; but those who deny the reality 
of the revelation have to offer an explanation 
of the prophetic message, just as much as those 
who admit it. The prophets were not primarily 
thinkers : one has only to compare their work 
with that of any of the great Greek philosophers 
to recognise that ; so it seems clear that their 
doctrines were not reached by a mere process of 
reasoning. Nor does it seem that they were 
attained by reflection on experience, since they 
go far beyond the range which human experi- 
ence can cover. It would seem that the 
prophets’ own explanation is the best—that 
their message was given by God. This does 
not mean that they were infallible: their 
understanding may have been faulty, and 
certainly some error is involved in the incom- 
pleteness of the revelation. But the accept- 
ance of the general truth of the prophetic 
revelation is integral to the Faith. 

What, then, is the message? We can sum- 
marise it under four heads: (rz) God is one; 
(2) God is Creator ; (3) God is holy ; (4) God 
is Judge. 

(1) The unity of God seems to us to-day 
something rather obvious: we assume that if 
a man believes in any god it is in one God only. 
But it is important to remember that before 
the Christian era, though certain great teachers 
of various races had believed in Monotheism, 
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the Jews were the only nation who had accepted 
it as their common faith; and to this day the 
idea is foreign to all peoples whose religion is not 
derived from Judaism. 

(2) The creatorhood of God is also a dis- 
tinctively Jewish conception. For most ancient 
peoples the gods were merely magnified human 
beings ; for a few thinkers they were architects 
who fashioned the universe out of an already 
existing material; and the thought of God as 
an immanent Spirit pervading all things was 
not unknown. But the Hebrew prophets were 
_ alone in proclaiming that God is the Creator, 
Himself independent, on Whom all else de- 
pends, not only for its form but for its exist- 
ence. An inevitable consequence of this belief 
is the conception of an impassable gulf between 
God and all else ; though man was made in the 
image of God, though he could be intimately 
associated with Him, yet the gulf remained, 
and the conception of a man being deified— 
becoming divine—was for the Jew in the 
strictest sense unthinkable: the creature could 
never become Creator. 

(3) God as portrayed by the Hebrew 
prophets stands apart not only in power but 
also in character; and the epithet “holy ” as 
applied to Him assumed a new meaning, im- 
plying that He is not only an object of fear but 
also a moral Person. This conception is not 
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unknown outside Judaism, but it is certainly 
rare: divine beings were generally conceived 
as either subject to frailties and sins like those 
of men (as were the Greek gods whom Plato 
criticised, and as are the popular gods of 
Hinduism to-day), or as abstract non-moral 
beings “‘ beyond good and evil.”’ 

(4) As a consequence of this last doctrine the 
prophets taught that God requires a moral 
response from men, and is therefore the Judge 
of their actions; this gave to Jewish religion 
its strictly ethical character, and prevented the 
divorce between religion and morality which 
Plato deplored, but which nevertheless was 
found in most of the world’s religions. 

This prophetic conception of God is assumed 
in the New Testament both by our Lord and 
His disciples; it was part of the religious 
thought in which they were brought up, and 
they not only accepted it, but they definitely 
republished it. Notably our Lord Himself pro- 
claimed it as the basis of His moral teaching," 
and declared that He came not to destroy but 
to fulfil the law and the prophets.? Later 
Christian thinkers have pointed out that He 
“ fulfils ’’ also Greek philosophy and the other 
great religions of the world, in so far as each 
contains some measure of truth ; and we gladly 
welcome the recognition of this fact, which the 


1 St. Mark xiii. 29-30. Pest, Mattevet7. 
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modern study of comparative religion has 
helped to make clearer. But this must not 
blind us to the truth that belief in a special 
revelation of God through the Hebrew prophets 
is integral to Christianity. 

Yet at best this revelation is fragmentary 
and incomplete. The more important part of 
the Catholic doctrine of revelation is the claim 
that God has made a final and absolute mani- 
festation of Himself in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. Here we come to the very kernel of 
Christianity, and we must discuss the Church’s 
claim at greater length. 

It is impossible to consider here the grounds 
for believing in the credibility of the New 
Testament narratives in any detail. But 
certain broad facts emerge. From the point of 
view of the dispassionate historian the first fact 
which cannot be disputed or overlooked is the 
emergence, in the first century of our era, of the 
Church—a body of men and women held 
together by a common faith in the Person of 
Jesus, claiming to have originated from Him, 
and regarding it as their primary purpose to 
bear witness of Him. Our only knowledge of 
Him comes from what they taught and believed 
—from the impact that His personality made 
on those with whom He came in touch. It is, 
of course, possible to hold that they were mis- 
taken about Him ; but it is well to recognise 
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what would be involved in such an attitude. 
First, it would inevitably lead us to the con- 
clusion that we can have no knowledge about 
Him at all. It is not historical to discredit 
entirely the credibility of evidence and then to 
use the same evidence to establish other con- 
clusions. Moreover, those who reject the credi- 
bility of the New Testament must offer some 
other alternative to explain the origin of 
Christianity. So far no such attempt has been 
made—none, at least, which has commended 
itself to any considerable body of thinkers. So 
we may fairly claim that the historical method 
would lead us to accept the evidence as 
generally trustworthy and only to reject it if we 
find that its acceptance would lead to con- 
clusions which our reason cannot endorse. 
This does not of course commit us to the 
absolute inerrancy of the New Testament in 
every detail, but to its general reliability as 
evidence. 

Let us then examine the picture which the 
New Testament gives of the Person of Jesus. and 
the grounds which led the early Church to 
believe that He was the manifestation of God. 
Five things seem to have contributed to this 
result. First, there was the impression created 
by His method of teaching : though He was in 
one sense in the prophetic tradition, there was 
a difference between Him and the prophets. 
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Where they had said ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” 
He said “‘ Verily, I say unto you.” He spoke 
“as One having authority.’’ And this was the 
more impressive because He was always essen- 
tially humble: in fact, it is only the result of 
His example that has taught mankind (so far 
as they have yet been taught) that humility is 
a virtue. How could One so humble, so self- 
effacing speak with such confident authority ? 
The only answer seemed to be that He spoke 
thus because He had the right to do so. 

Secondly, there was the effect created by the 
miracles that He wrought. The credibility of 
miracle as such has been discussed in an earlier 
chapter, so this point need not detain us 
here. The New Testament picture of Christ 
is of One Who worked such wonders as no other 
has wrought. Certainly there was nothing 
theatrical about Him—no desire to impress 
people by startling signs ; on the contrary, He 
deliberately set aside any such method as 
a temptation of the evil one. But this only 
shows up in more striking contrast the fact 
that men knew Him as One Who could and did 
work wonders—One Who possessed more than 
ordinary power over men and over the forces 
of nature. 

Thirdly, the first Christians saw in Him an 
achieved ideal of moral perfection. All the 
other profound teachers of the world have 
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exhibited the consciousness of sin. Even the 
proud Mohammed with all his certainty of 
Divine authority asked for pardon of his sins : 
and the more spiritual teachers display a deeper 
penitence. But here was One Who surpassed 
them all in humility, yet never showed the 
faintest consciousness of sin or of the need for 
pardon ; and those who lived nearest to Him 
and were His friends could find no fault in Him 
either. Nor was it a mere negative sinlessness 
which they saw in Him: they found in Him the 
full and perfect combination in due propor- 
tions of all the noblest qualities of the human 
race. 

Alongside of this we must consider the 
definite claims that He made for Himself. 
Whether He ever explicitly claimed Deity for 
Himself is a subject about which there may be 


some division of opinion among New Testament | 
students; but that He made claims which | 


implied this seems clear to any unbiassed reader. 
He claimed for Himself the Divine prerogative 
of forgiving sins; He asserted that He would 
be the Judge of mankind; He claimed to be 
the unique medium of the revelation of the 
Father; and so on. This is not the evidence 
of isolated texts, though these might be multi- 
plied from the earliest as well as the latest 
parts of the Gospels. But more impressive 
than any collection of texts is the general 
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tenour of the whole narrative. If anyone 
doubts this, let him read through with care all 
the recorded sayings of Our Lord, and consider 
how these words would have come from the lips 
of the holiest and best of men ; I do not believe 
he could escape the old dilemma “ Either He 
was God or He was not a good man.”’ 

Lastly, there was the fact of the Resurrection. 
St. Paul staked his whole faith and that of the 
Church on the truth that Christ was risen from 
the dead ; and the modern Catholic must do 
the same. If the Resurrection stood alone, we 
might well hold that, strong though the docu- 
mentary evidence is, it was not enough to 
establish so amazing a fact. But it does not 
stand alone. It comes as the culmination of 
a Life that is itself a greater miracle than any 
of the miraculous events that fall within it ; 
and it is in no way unreasonable that One 
Who lived such a life should have been able 
to triumph over death and rise from the 
grave. 

Such was the “ Jesus of history ’? Whom the 
Gospels portray to us and in Whom the first 
Christians believed. How were they to explain 
the facts? That they had received a new — 
message from God—a new “ word”’ revealing 
God—was clear from the first; but that ex- 
planation did not seem to be adequate. They 
found that the only attitude they could adopt 
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towards Him was the one which they had of 
old adopted towards God alone. They used of 
Him language which no one brought up in the 
Jewish faith could apply to anyone but God. 
In a rather unpleasant modern phrase, He had 
come “‘ to have for them the value of God.” 
The first pagan account of Christian worship 
(Pliny’s letter to Trajan) says that the 
Christians sang hymns “to Jesus as a god,” 
and much earlier than this (in the Apocalypse) 
we find the Lamb that was slain as an object 
of the heavenly worship. Naturally they did not 
find at first any exact language to define their 
faith: that could only come as they reflected 
on their experience and began to relate it to. 
their other beliefs. But before the end of the 
first century one writer at least had found 
a way of formulating the faith: Jesus was not 
merely a man to whom had been given a word 
about God: He was Himself the Word of God, 
the Word Who was God, the Word become 
flesh, and so become the object of direct ex- 
perience by the disciples And even earlier 
than this, as we have seen, the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews had drawn a sharp dis- 
tinction between the partial revelation of God 
in the prophets and the revelation of Him in 


1 St. John i. 1-14; 1 John i. 1-3. Some readers may 
challenge the dating of the Johannine writings in the 
first century; but the general trend of New Testament 
criticism to-day seems to support that conclusion. 
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One Who is a Son—the very image of His 
substance.? 

A statement of the Catholic Faith cannot stop 
short here: we must go on to consider the 
doctrine of the Person of Our Lord as it was 
subsequently defined in the Creeds and conciliar 
decrees and accepted by the Catholic Church. 
But in order to understand this, we must first 
try to recover the standpoint of the early 
Church. The reader will see from what has 
already been said that the Christians had been 
led to hold at one and the same time two 
different strands of belief. On the one hand, 
they retained from the Jewish prophets the 
belief that there is one God, the Creator of all 
that exists, Who alone is the proper object of 
worship ; and the thought that any creature 
could become God or be worshipped was utterly 
abhorrent to them. On the other hand, they 
believed that Jesus of Nazareth was the Word 
of God, and they did in fact give to Him in their 
lives and worship the position which belonged 
by right to God alone. The real problem for 
the Church was to discover how it was possible 
to hold these two strands of truth together, to 


1 St. Paul’s teaching on the Person of Our Lord is 
earlier, and, I believe, equally emphatic. I have not 
referred to it here simply because it is less systematic, 
and because he does not discuss the relation between the 


revelation of God in Christ and the revelation through 
the prophets. 
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retain their faith in Jesus without com- 
promising their Monotheism. 

Those who clamour to-day for an “ undog- 
matic Christianity ’’ apparently think that the 
Church should have refused to face this problem 
at all; it is therefore worth while briefly to 
consider why it had to be faced. It is quite 
possible for a reasonable being to believe at the 
same time two truths which seem to him to be 
contradictory ; but he can only do so because 
of an underlying conviction that the contra- 
diction is apparent and not real. But no one 
who really thinks can hold two apparently 
contradictory doctrines together without en- 
deavouring to solve the contradiction: to do so 
would be to sacrifice all claim to be a rational 
being. The Church could only have left the 
antinomy without attempting a solution at the 
cost of divorcing reason from Christianity 
altogether. To do this would impoverish 
religion by excluding from it an important 
part of our human nature; and it would in- 
volve a repudiation of our Lord’s own teaching 
about the duty of loving God with all our mind. 
By His question to St. Peter and the others at 
Caesarea Philippi He definitely encouraged His 
disciples to think out the problem of His 
Person. The Church could not refuse without 
being openly disloyal to her Master. 

So the thinkers of the Church faced the diffi- 
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culty, and Christian dogma is the result. Some 
theories were suggested (such as that of Arius) 
which really gave up the problem by destroying 
Monotheism and making Jesus a second god 
alongside of and less than the Father; but in 
that case to worship Him would be idolatry, 
since He would be only acreature. The Church 
therefore rejected the theory and enshrined her 
faith in the historic phrase that the Son is “ of 
one substance with the Father,’ of the same 
essential being, just as much God as the Father. 
Other theories (e.g. Nestorianism) suggested 
that Jesus was a man who became God; but 
the Church rejected these because it is im- 
possible for a creature to become Creator. Yet 
others made our Lord’s Manhood unreal—a 
mere appearance ; these are closely akin to the 
doctrines of “‘ avatars ’’ of God which are found 
to-day in Hinduism, according to which God 
from time to time assumes a human form as 
a temporary medium of revelation. It is im- 
portant to notice the distinction between these 
“avatar ’’ doctrines and the Christian doctrine 
of the Incarnation ; the former involve no real 
union between the Divine and the human: the 
humanity is a mere mask assumed and thrown 
aside at will. Hence an “avatar ’’ may be 
repeated : God, Who has appeared in the form 
of one man, may at any time appear again in the 
form of another. But an Incarnation, in the 


a”? 
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Christian sense, can never be repeated. If 
justice is to be done to the life of Jesus as 
portrayed in the Gospels, His Humanity must 
be absolutely real ; otherwise His moral char- 
acter would be worthless, His temptations a 
sham, His death and resurrection a mere con- 
juring trick. The Jesus Whom the Church 
worshipped must be a real Person, and therefore 
must be unique; in the words of Mr. Edwyn 
Bevan, ‘‘ To speak of the relation of Jesus to 
God being repeated in any other individual is 
a contradiction in terms, since any individual 
standing in that relation to God would be 
Jesus.”’ So the Church was compelled, in order 
to do justice to the facts, to insist on the real 
Humanity of Jesus as well as His real Godhead ; 
and to the Nicene phrase “‘ of one substance 
with the Father” was added in the famous 
definition of Chalcedon the further phrase “ of 
one substance with us in respect of His Man- 
hood.’’ Hence we come to the full Catholic 
faith in the Person of our Lord, that One Who 
is God (in the complete sense of the word— 
Creator, Judge, All-holy) took upon Him full 
human nature and became—in the complete 
sense of the word—Man. Hence when our 
Lord was born it was no new personality that 
came into the world, as when a man is born ; 
but an Eternal Divine Person took on Him 
anew nature. Once this is recognised, we see 
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at once the appropriateness of the fact, which 
the Gospels record, that the method of His 
coming into the world was different from ours, 
and yet not so different as to cut Him off com- 
pletely from the conditions of our humanity. 
We could not possibly have said a priori how 
God would assume human nature ; there are no 
data from which we could possibly argue, since 
there could in the nature of things be no parallel 
in history. But the Bible tells us how He in 
fact did do so, taking a perfect and sinless human 
nature from a virgin sanctified by His grace, 
_ without the co-operation of a human father. 
_ It is true of the Virgin Birth, as of the Resur- 
rection, that the evidence is inconclusive so long 
as it is considered in isolation ; but there is no 
reason why it should be isolated, and if it is 
taken in correlation with all else that we know 
about Our Lord, so far from being a stumbling- 
block it is seen to be entirely congruous with 
everything else; and its denial is generally 
associated with some form of belief about the 
Person of Our Lord which falls short of the full 
Catholic conception of Him. 

So far we have been considering the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ in isolation from 
some of the important factors of the situation. 
This has been done merely for the sake of 
convenience in discussion; but we must now 
consider these other points. While the Church 
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acclaimed Jesus as God in the fullest sense, yet 
it was impossible to overlook the fact that in all 
His teaching He quite clearly and unmistakably 
distinguished Himself from His “‘ Father.”’ No 
doctrine of the Person of Christ could be satis- 
factory which ignored this important considera- 
tion. It might be possible in abstract thinking 
to fashion a unitarian doctrine of incarnation ; 
but such a doctrine was impossible for a disciple 
of Jesus. What, then, was the relation of Jesus 
to the Father? That they were “one”’ is 
expressly stated, at least in the Fourth Gospel, 
and, as we have already seen, if Jesus is God 
He must be the same God as the Father: 
neither Our Lord nor His Church could go back 
on the fundamental truth of Monotheism. Yet 
He spoke of His Father as of One with Whom 
He had personal relationship—One Who had 
sent Him, One Whose will He had come to do, 
One Who had loved Him from the foundation 
of the world.t There could only be one solution 
of this difficulty: the unity of the Godhead 
must be (not the bare unity of the mathematical 
point, but) a rich unity which comprised 
diversity within itself—a unity which included 


1 Jt is true that some of these phrases come from the 
Fourth Gospel and may be the result of meditations on 
Our Lord rather than His actual words. But even so 
they form part of the early Church’s portrait of Christ, 
which it is only reasonable to take as a whole. And they 
in no way contradict the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels. 
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personal relationships. For reasons largely 
connected with some of the actual historical 
controversies of the early Church, this was first 
clearly recognised in regard to the relations 
of the Father and the Son: Arius, for example, 
made so much use of the actual words “‘ Father”’ 
and ‘‘ Son’ in working out his theory that the 
Church naturally concentrated on this point. 
But in the teaching of Our Lord and in the 
experience of the Christian Church there 
was always another element as well—the 
Personality of the Holy Spirit. He too was 
known as God, and yet as distinct from the 
Father and the Son. Hence when the faith 
of the Church was finally formulated it could 
only lead to the doctrine of a God Who is Three 
in One. This doctrine was attained not by 
a mere process of abstract reasoning, but by 
the reflection of the Church on the teaching of 
Christ as that teaching was illuminated by the 
experience of His disciples. But it is a signifi- 
cant fact that when it had been attained it was 
found to throw light on many philosophic 
problems. In the words of Professor Webb : 
‘Tt has certainly been a circumstance beneficial 
to philosophic thought in Europe that the 
received theology . . . has not set up for wor- 
ship a Unity beyond all distinctions, and there- 
fore unknowable, but one to whose inmost 
nature it belongs to reveal itself in the very 
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processes of knowledge and love by which the 
worshipper apprehends it.” 

These philosophic implications of the doctrine 
of the Trinity have already been discussed in 
Chapter IT, so we need not reconsider them here. 
But it is perhaps worth while to point out the 
distinctively religious value of the doctrine, 
since it safeguards and illuminates the truth 
that God is Love, which is the mainspring of 
all Christian devotion. As Bishop Gore well 
expresses it: “‘In the mutual relationship of 
the divine persons we can understand how God 
in His eternal being is Love ; and we can under- 
stand further why when He calls men unto fellow- 
ship with Himself itis always in society and not 
as isolated individuals: it is as a family, or a 
nation or a church; in any case as a fellow- 
ship of some sort. Because God Himself is 
eternal fellowship and eternal love, loneliness 
and selfishness cannot express Him.” 

It is necessary now to consider an important 
objection which may be raised to the doctrine 
of Divine revelation that we have been con- 
sidering. Granted, it may be said, that God 
revealed Himself through the Hebrew prophets 
to the people of Israel—granted too that He 
revealed Himself in the Person of Jesus of 
Nazareth—but is it reasonable to claim that 
that revelation is final? Did God say His last 
word in the first century of our era? In the 
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centuries that have passed since then man has 
increased his knowledge in a thousand direc- 
tions: is it conceivable that in regard to the one 
all-important subject—the being of God—he 
has no more to learn? This is a difficulty 
which has forced itself specially on the minds 
of thinkers in the last century when the concep- 
tion of ‘‘ evolution’ and “‘ development ’”’ (often 
imperfectly understood) dominated their whole 
outlook on life. For the Christians of earlier 
generations it was not difficult to look back to 
a “ faith once for all delivered to the saints,” 
and Catholics and Protestants alike appealed 
with equal confidence to a truth once revealed. 
But the new challenge cannot be ignored: it 
has to be met. And so far only two methods 
of meeting it have been suggested. One is to 
reduce the claims of Christ—to recognise Him 
as an avatar, not as an Incarnation, as a word 
of God rather than as the Word Who is God. 
We need not discuss these forms of “ reduced 
Christianity ’* here: enough has already been 
said to show why Catholics insist and must 
insist on the absolute finality of the revelation 
of God in Christ. 

I would rather suggest that the problem only 
arises through neglect of another and most im- 
portant side of the Catholic faith—the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit and the Church. First let 
us be clear what is the finality which is claimed 
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by Catholics; it is not claimed that in the 
recorded words of Our Lord will be found the 
complete and exact solution of every problem 
of thought about God, nor that the Apostles 
and primitive Christians sounded the ultimate 
depths of the knowledge of God. What is 
claimed is that Christ Himself is the final 
revelation of God, and that no new truth can 
ever be discovered about God which will carry 
us beyond the Person of Our Lord. But for 
the Catholic Christian the call must always be 
“Up to Christ ” rather than “ Back to Christ.” 
It is the living, risen, ascended, and glorified 
Lord Who dominates the New Testament and 
the whole life of the Church. For St. Luke the 
record of Our Lord’s life and ministry up to the 
Ascension was only the story of “‘ the things 
that Jesus began to do and to teach.” The 
history of the Church is the continuation of the 
Life of Christ. The Church understood from 
Him in the days of His flesh that He had many 
things to say to them which they were not yet 
ready to receive!; the Church itself was de- 
scribed as His Body because it was the outward 
agency through which His activity in the world 
was continued and enlarged, in which alone He 
Himself finds His true and complete fulfil- 
ment.2. This explains Our Lord’s apparently 
strange conduct in concentrating so much of 


1 St. John xvi. 12. ASE pits 23's 
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His care and thought on the small band of 
His disciples. He was preparing for Himself 
the organ of His continued activity. All the 
gospels show how clearly this was the method 
of Our Lord’s Ministry; in this as in so many 
other matters the Fourth Gospel explains what 
the others are content to record, since the 
completion of all Our Lord’s work for His 
Church was to be the bestowal of the Spirit of 
Truth. The bestowal of the Holy Spirit was in 
itself a recognition that in one sense the work of 
revelation was not complete: He would come 
to ‘‘lead”’ the disciples “‘ into all the truth.” 
Yet it was to be no new truth that would go 
beyond the Lord, for the Spirit would reveal 
by drawing upon what was His and disclosing 
it to them.1_ Here we begin to see the solution 
of our difficulty. The work of revelation is not 
complete, since men have not yet grasped all 
that is to be known of the truth of God; 
indeed, it may be doubted whether a time will 
ever come when that will have been attained. 
The Holy Spirit is thus still the revealer of 
God; but He reveals Him by showing “ fresh 
beauties in Christ,” not by going beyond Him. 
It is by holding this truth that the Catholic 
is enabled to hold to the absolute finality of 
Christ without being fettered by an allegiance 
to a dead past. 


1 St. John xvi. 14. 
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Does this mean that the Church owes no 
allegiance to the past, as some ‘“‘ modern” 
writers seem to suggest? Can we claim on 
the strength of some new revelation of the 
character of Our Lord to repudiate the Church’s 
decisions in the past? The Catholic answers 
this with an emphatic “‘ No,” and we must 
examine the grounds of that answer. First let 
us be clear what is the real question at issue 
here. It is not a matter of the wisdom or 
otherwise of Church leaders in the third or 
fourth or any other century, as critics of the 
Catholic position seem to suggest. It is some- 
thing far deeper and more important than that 
which is at stake: it is the meaning and value 
of the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the life of 
the Church. 

Two facts must be kept in mind. (x) Our 
Lord both by His express words and by His 
method of teaching definitely encouraged His 
disciples to use their intellectual powers in 
reaching out after the truth about God; and 
we may be quite certain that the Spirit Whom 
He sent to guide us into all the truth does 
not come to relieve us of the responsibility 
of thinking. He acts through the members of 
the Church and with their co-operation. (2) On 
the other hand, the Church is Christ’s own 
Body, through which He acts in the world, and 
He definitely promised to it the guidance of the 
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Holy Spirit. Hence we clearly have a right 
to expect that the Church may have special 
guidance over and above what we might 
assume would be given to any body of sincere 
men.! We shall be considering in a later 
chapter how in the Sacraments the Church 
mediates to the world the grace of Christ ; and 
the sins and imperfections of the ministers do 
not rob men of the grace which God wills to 
bestow. So it would seem that the errors of 
men should not rob the world of the truth of 
Christ, which, equally with His grace, is com- 
mitted to the Church’s keeping. And this is 
exactly what we find in the narrative in the 
“ Acts” of the first great doctrinal controversy 
which divided the Church. There was no 
automatic method of deciding which side was 
right in the great struggle between St. Paul and 
the Judaisers. The Church had to think the 
problem out and discuss it with a view to 
attaining the truth. But when the decision 
had been reached, there could be no question 
as to its correctness: that was guaranteed by 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit ; and so the 
decree was sent forth with the bold and un- 
qualified assertion “It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.” That is exactly 
the claim which Catholics make for Church 


+ Protestantism is obliged to acknowledge a similar 
“special guidance ’’ to those who have the “ inner light.” 
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authority to-day. The Holy Spirit does not 
hold out to the Church in an arbitrary fashion 
a dogma which the Church must accept without 
thought ; rather, when the Church thinks He 
guides that thinking aright. Hence Christians 
generally in any age may hold certain erroneous 
opinions which are current because they accept 
them without criticism from the world around. 
But when the Church faces a problem and 
thinks it out, then she can count on the Spirit’s 
guidance, and we may accept her voice as the 
Voice of God. It is on this ground that the 
Catholic accepts as infallible the Catholic 
Creeds and decisions of the (£cumenical 
Councils. And it is on the same ground that 
Christendom has accepted the Canon of Holy 
Scripture, which is the chief and most important 
of all the expressions of the Church’s faith. It 
has been the special claim of the English Church 
that she values and uses Scripture even more 
than the rest of Catholic Christendom. The 
Catholic may justly rejoice that this is so. 
There can be no conflict between the Bible and 
the Church which gave it to the world as one 
book. This is a fact which cannot be over- 
looked in face of modern historical criticism 
if the authority of the Scriptures is to be main- 
tained in any form. It cannot be claimed that 
the special value of the books which are in the 
Canon is self-evident ; if it were left to the indi- 
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vidual to decide on the authority of the separate 
books, we should have no Bible at all. Luther’s 
repudiation of the Epistle of St. James is only 
an indication of this; and even of orthodox 
thinkers, who would not, on his own judgment, 
prefer the ‘‘ Epistle to Diognetus”’ to the 
Epistle of St. Jude? Nor is it possible to-day 
to mark off the canonical books on the ground 
simply of Apostolic authorship: for in that 
case what would be the authority of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews? And even those who are 
convinced that tradition is on the whole correct 
in regard to the authorship of the New Testa- 
ment books would not care to think that the 
authority of the books might be overthrown by 
some new discovery of criticism. But if we 
base the inspiration of the Scriptures on that 
of the Church which compiled them and gave 
them to the world as one book, we are on ground 
that cannot be shaken by criticism. 

Finally, we have to consider whether even 
this modified claim for the infallible teaching 
authority of the Church is one which renders 
impossible a progressive understanding of the 
truth as it isin Jesus. Those who contend that 
this is the case are accustomed to speak as if 
their assertion were self-evident ; surely, they 
say, we are unduly fettering the thought of 
to-day if we tie men down to decisions made 
by thinkers hundreds of years ago, But this 
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objection only sounds plausible so long as the 
work of the Holy Spirit is kept in the back- 
ground. Let us state the same problem in 
another perspective: does the fact that the 
Spirit of God has led the Church into the truth 
on one point help or hinder those who under 
His guidance are seeking for truth on other 
matters ? There can be but one answer. Our 
certainty of the truths which the Church has 
formulated in the past makes it easier for us to 
learn fresh truths to-day from the same Spirit, 
because it gives us a fixed base from which to 
progress. History shows that this has been 
the case in the past. When, e¢.g., the Church 
had definitely attained to the truth about Our 
Lord’s Godhead—that He is “‘ of one substance 
with the Father ’’—she was thereby liberated 
to consider the character of His Manhood and 
was able to define this in the terms already 
referred to earlier in this chapter. 

The consideration of the Person of Our Lord 
led us on to the Church’s doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity; this led us back to a consideration 
of the revealing work of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church, which in its turn brought us to 
reaffirm the authority of the Church’s dogmatic 
decisions. Thus does the Catholic doctrine 
of revelation hang together as a complete 
whole ; and we see how in Catholicism alone 
we are saved from the tyranny of a mere 
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traditionalism which would render human 
thought worthless, and from the uncertainty 
of a mere “modernism” which would offer 
a perpetual flux of changing doctrines to those 
who would rest in God’s eternal changelessness. 
And the reason for this is that in its very core 
Catholicism finds absolute truth not in a system 
of thought but in a Living Person—Jesus Christ 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


PART II 
FREEDOM 


CHAPTER V 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


“ The only sort of freedom I value is the freedom to 
act rightly. If God were to offer to make me go like 
a clock, on condition that I made no mistakes, I would 
accept at once.’’—HUXLEY. 

“T would rather see England free than England 
compulsorily sober.’”’-—ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 


THESE sayings represent two ideals of right 
conduct—the ideal of an Agnostic and of a 
Christian—which we shall have to consider 
in this chapter. We shall, perhaps, find that 
both have the one-sidedness of a true epigram. 
Bishop Berkeley, who was always trying to 
mount his paradoxes on the horse of common- 
sense (if only he had seen that they were 
paradoxes and none the worse for that !), com- 
plained that “ philosophers first raise a dust 
and then complain that they cannot see.” If 
this is true at all of abstruse metaphysical 
problems, it is still more true of a question like 
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that of the Freedom of the Will, where human 
desires and excuses, human institutions and 
traditions play so large a part, and where the 
issue is clouded not only by pedantry but also 
by passion. 

Our first business is to try, if we can, to clear 
our minds of a mass of misunderstandings and 
special pleadings, in order that we may ask 
quite honestly: What is meant and what is not 
meant by the claim that we are free to choose 
this course of action rather than that, and 
that we are responsible for our choice ? 

A man is clearly not free when he feels him- 
self in the grip of a hostile or an indifferent 
force. A man is seized by a lictor and com- 
pelled (in spite of his resistance) to throw a 
grain of incense on Caesar’s altar. Noone would 
call him free or responsible ; it might even be 
doubted whether it is he who does the act at all. 

Take now the case of a man who builds 
a bridge and has taken every reasonable pre- 
caution. A whirlwind sweeps it away; is he 
responsible for its destruction and the loss of 
life it may occasion ? True, he need not have 
built the bridge, and if he had not done so, there 
would have been no bridge for the wind to 
sweep away. True, he took the risk, and all 
who worked at it, or walked over it took the 
same risk, but what he wished was the building, 
not the destruction of the bridge. 
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It is therefore clear at the outset that, if 
a man’s choice in action is completely at the 
mercy of environment, if to be born at a certain 
place and time means that I am bound to do 
this, I am as blameless as the bridge-builder, 
and, if there is any blame, it must fall on the 
time and place. You may personify them if 
you like and call them God’s Will. In that 
case we Shall have to invert Plato’s dictum and 
say ‘‘ God is responsible, man is without blame”’ 
and as un-free as the stones, which must fall if 
pushed to the edge of a precipice. 

There was once a popular form of Deter- 
minism which said : “‘ Motives are responsible ; 
the will cannot resist the strongest of two 
competing desires.’’ In my opinion such a view 
was refuted once for all in T. H. Green’s 
“ Prolegomena to Ethics.’”’ A “‘ motive ”’ is not 
a physical force—a gas or a momentum, which 
comes nobody knows whence and sweeps us 
before it, as the wind drives the autumn leaves. 
It is surely a piece of mythology to take the 
phrase ‘‘I am determined by this motive” 
quite literally, as though the motive and 
myself were two different things, that had 
never met before, come from the ends of the 
world for a sham battle, in which the motive 
always wins if it has enough impetus. A 
motive means nothing apart from myself. It 
is something I want to do. How far I am 
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responsible for these cravings is not now the 
question, but they are not something outside 
the mind, in the same sense as the place where 
I was born or the colour of my eyes. To say 
that the strongest motive determines the will 
is merely to assert that when I want to do 
a thing strongly enough I do it. To elevate 
the motive into a hostile power at work on the 
will is to be at the mercy of words. It does not 
need any elaborate reasoning to prove that my 
motive is the reason why I choose, and therefore 
is something dependent on myself. Two people 
born in the same circumstances react to them 
quite differently. Either, therefore, it follows 
(obviously, I should hope) that something more 
than circumstances, namely character, goes to 
make up decision, or else the self does not exist 
at all, and all we mean by “ character ”’ is just 
a collection of forces, not very different from the 
other collection which we call environment. 
But in that case there is no self, either to be free 
or to be determined by the strongest motive. 

I shall assume, then, that something other 


1 ] have not discussed the question whether the self 
is a real unity in this book, not out of disrespect for those 
who deny it, but because I do not wish to be technical. 
Most of my readers will probably feel that the conscious- 
ness that I am myself and not you is really very hard to 
doubt, though it may be equally hard to explain; to 
those who treat the self as a “‘ collection,” I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to borrow Mr. Bradley’s famous retort : ‘“‘ Who 
collected you?” 
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than environment, and that something mental, 
has its part in real choice; and that in this 
mental element, if anywhere, lies freedom. 

Can we take a step further and say that, 
whereas to do anything against my will is to be 
a slave, to do anything according to my will is 
to be free? This raises more serious problems, 
for what is my will? I hesitate; I am “in 
two minds ”’ whether to do something or not ; 
whence comes the Will that decides ? 

Certain incautious advocates of Free Will 
have defined it as a state of complete indiffer- 
ence or balance ; if I have a bias to one course 
of action rather than another, they think free- 
dom isin danger. They regard liberty as being 
completely uninfluenced by anything whatever. 

This is going too far. To take three points 
quite briefly. A man A walks home from his 
work every evening for a year, and passes three 
public-houses without entering one. B enters 
one every Saturday night, and C enters one 
twice a week. At the end of the year, are they 
equally free? Clearly not, but B and C are not 
absolute slaves. B is not as free as A not to 
enter a public-house, and B is more free to 
abstain than C, but they have not lost all power 
to choose. Besides, A is as ‘“‘ biassed”’ by his 
year’s abstinence in the direction of not enter- 
ing as B and C are biassed in their respective 
degrees in the direction of entering. 
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Again, on this view, the ideal of freedom 
becomes rather ridiculous. Buridan’s ass, who 
died of starvation because he could not make 
up his mind whether to eat hay or thistles ; 
Coleridge, unable to decide whether to take the 
path to the right or to the left; Rousseau’s 
child, who is not taught anything, in order that 
he may grow up “naturally ’’—are hardly 
ideals of perfect liberty. Is a man who, in 
choosing between a noble action and a base one, 
feels no “‘ bias ’’ towards the former our model 
of the free man ? 

Again, this view really endangers Responsi- 
bility as much as Determinism. If my past 
actions do not influence my present character, 
if it is really a fresh self that takes its seat on 
the tribunal for each new decision, is there any 
continuity of character left at all? Cannot 
aman say, “I am literally not the same person 
who committed that murder a year ago,’’ as the 
German Socialists said (with what justification 
does not concern us here), “‘ We are not the 
same people who made the War ”’ ? 

If, then, freedom is not to be found outside 
character, it is equally true that it is to be 
sought for in character, taken as a whole. 
If I ask ‘‘ Why on such and such a day did 
Napoleon proclaim himself Emperor ?’”’ I am 
not answered merely by being given an account 
of the state of France at the time, unless that 
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account includes the fact that Napoleon was 
Napoleon, and had that character and not 
another. But also, when I bring in Napoleon’s 
character as a cause, I do not mean simply 
Napoleon as he was two minutes before he 
ascended the throne: I mean his whole char- 
acter, as developed from the cradle and as still 
developing. For the Self develops in a certain 
way, and in that process, or nowhere at all, is 
true freedom to be found. 

Before we proceed, may I be allowed a 
digression? I should lke to examine two 
words which we shall be constantly using. We 
do not want to beg any questions by letting the 
words suggest more than they ought to suggest. 

First of all, the word “ Cause.’”’ The ques- 
tion of Responsibility is the question of the 
cause of action, and the doctrine of Freedom is 
not a denial of cause, but the assertion that 
I am myself the cause. 

I cannot here enter into the many contro- 
versies that cluster round the word, but I must 
be content with one warning (dogmatic, I fear, 
because it must be brief). The cause is not 
what is next to the effect in Space or just before 
it in Time. This is true even of physical 
objects. We say the match is the cause of the 
explosion of the gunpowder, but that the match 
should burn at all in our atmosphere, that the 
gunpowder should be dry enough to explode, 
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and that we should be alive to strike the match, 
are events due to the temperature of our planet, 
and so dependent on events far away in space 
and very distant in time. By all means single 
out the match as the cause, in the sense that 
it is the most dramatic event and the one most 
in our power; but if by cause you seriously 
mean that without which the effect would not 
have happened, do not forget all those other 
necessary conditions. This is far more the 
case with mental or spiritual causes. The 
historian who is trying to “ account for”’ the 
taking of the Bastille does not confine his 
attention to what happened just before it, or 
just outside the building. A true cause may 
be defined as that which explains or brings 
within its range the greatest number of facts 
and establishes connections on the largest 
possible scale. 

Secondly, the word “ necessity ”’ shall detain 
us for a moment. 

How are we to prove that a thing which 
happened in the past could or could not have 
happened differently ? It is clearly very hard 
to prove that it might have been different, and 
this is the strength of Determinism. The only 
convincing proof would be to have it back again 
and see whether it was the same, again and 
again and again. But this is impossible, for it 
would not be the same and I should not be the 
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same person. But one may be permitted to 
point out to people who maintain that it could 
not have been different, not only that they are 
assuming something incapable of strict proof 
(for so are their opponents), but also what are 
some of the consequences of such a position. 
It follows, I think, that nothing new has 
happened or could happen. If the event is 
bound to be so, it must be because there is in 
the preceding cause a compulsive power—that, 
in fact, the effect is already in the cause. In 
that case all history is contained in the first 
moment of Time. Then nothing has happened. 
Everything is what it was; it appears to 
“unroll”’ itself to us, but even this cannot be 
really so, for if it were so, we should have to 
admit that the change from being “ rolled up ”’ 
to being “ unrolled”? was something new that 
really happened. If, on the other hand, the 
effect is not ‘‘in”’ the cause, from whence does 
it come? Either it comes “ from the blue,” 
or else the cause has really the power to call 
into being what was not there before. In 
either case we have something really new. 
Again, the rigid Determinist has to face the 
problem: Why do we think ourselves free ? 
He generally dismisses this in a very cavalier 
fashion as a mere illusion or prejudice. But to 
call a thing a prejudice does not absolve you 
from the duty of explaining its origin; and 
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if you maintain (as he must) that it is— 
at least for some people—a necessary illusion, 
how is argument possible in any serious sense ? 
For if you, a Determinist, try to persuade me, 
an opponent, it reduces itself to this, that you 
are trying to impose your convictions, which 
are the result of your circumstances, on me, 
who get my convictions from a similar source. 
Whether I believe or whether I disbelieve, in 
either case it is not an affair of reason but of 
Nature that made us both like that. 

Let us, therefore, keep in mind, as we pro- 
ceed, first, that a cause is that which explains 
the greatest number of facts, and secondly, 
that there is no particular reason why its effects 
should be inevitable. The fact that a govern- 
ment chooses to declare war may be important 
as explaining a vast mass of historical facts, 
but to assume that therefore the government 
has no choice in the matter is to beg the 
question at the outset. 

We admitted that a man’s actions are ex- 
plained by supposing a Cause which we called 
character or Self. We can now, I hope, 
approach with a mind open and free from 
catch-words the further question, whether the 
relation of the Self to these actions is such that 
they could or could not have been otherwise. 

We return to consider the nature of the self, 
for in the manner of its behaviour or “‘ conduct ”’ 
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lies the only possibility of an answer to our 
problem. 

There are many people who would—with 
reservations, no doubt—have agreed with us 
so far; they would have agreed that we are 
not completely at the mercy of what is not 
ourselves, chained as it were from without. 
They would equally have agreed that we are 
very dependent on what we ourselves have done 
in the past, and they would suggest that the 
proper definition of freedom is “‘ to be deter- 
mined by nothing except myself.’ This is in 
many ways an admirable formula, but it con- 
tains ambiguities, and it is of the last import- 
ance (for few questions are more important) 
to examine it carefully. 

“To be determined by myself is true free- 
dom,” but what is the “ self’ that determines 
me to do this action? We have seen that it 
cannot be simply the Self of the present 
moment. TheSelfthatis passive, that is deter- 
mined to do this, may be the self of the present, 
but the Self that commands is the whole self, as 
moulded and formed by my past character. 

But if we stop here we find freedom in the 
same sort of peril as when we considered 
‘motives’ and “ passions’’ as things that 
acted on the Self. 

For consider. If I myself, in the present act 
of choice, am absolutely determined by the 
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past acts of choice which I have made, then the 
earlier choice, which now determines me, was 
itself determined by a still earlier choice, and 
that by one yet earlier, till I come to my first 
act of choice, and we must suppose this to be 
inherited from my parents, as a fully formed 
character—formed, that is, by their acts of 
choice. Their acts depend on those of their 
ancestors, till we come again to the first choice 
ever made by a human being, and that must 
be determined either by the nature of the 
matter out of which he was formed, or by the 
direct act of God; in either case man receives 
and transmits, from parent to child, a character 
formed by something or somebody other than 
himself and is, therefore, not free.1 To make 
heredity share the responsibility with environ- 
ment is to set up an illusory partnership, for if 
we push heredity back far enough, it is merged 
into the environment from which it arose. 

It is not enough, then, to say that what I do 
now is determined by the circumstances all 
round me now, plus what I did ten years ago, 
for this is only to put back the problem ten 
years. 


1 Tt will hardly be maintained that the first choice in 
a man’s life, or the first choice of the first man, are the 
only appearances of freedom, for if you grant freedom 
only once Determinism is surrendered, and it is really 
too absurd to maintain that the history of each man, or 
the race, is to be free once and then lose freedom altogether. 
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To put the problem symbolically. Let X be 
the past self and Y the present self. We want 
a formula which shall not be “‘ Y determines Y”’ 
(for the past self has some share), nor “‘ X deter- 
mines Y ”’ (for if the present self is allowed no 
share, then the self X, when present, had itself 
no share in that past action and the real deter- 
minant was something not a self at all). 

This may sound paradoxical. It may be 
said: ‘‘ But there is, strictly speaking, no past 
self. It does not rise from the dead or ‘ rule 
my spirit from its urn.’ There is only my 
present self, which is what it is because of all 
its past up to the present moment.” 

But then it is just the peculiarity of the self 
that it cannot be squeezed into the “ past ”’ or 
the “ present.”’ It is not the past self only, for 
to-day I do something quite new, and break 
away from my past character ; nor is it merely 
my present self, for to-morrow I may do some- 
thing that may surprise both my friends and 
myself. Of course, it may be said: ‘‘ What 
I do to-day or to-morrow was really there all 
the time in my past self.’ Only that is an 
assumption ; and if the Determinist says “‘ You 
cannot prove that the past could have been 
otherwise because it has happened,’ his 
opponent has an equal right to retort: “‘ You 
cannot prove that the future cannot be other- 
wise tz// it has happened.” 
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Let us try to get some light by consider- 
ing other cases, where we speak of “ self- 
determinism.” 

First of all, in the political sphere. What do 
we mean by self-government ? Do we mean 
that a nation is the slave of its traditions and its 
past ? Clearlynot. Dowemeanastate where 
everybody acts ashe likes? Again, clearly not. 
We mean a state which is governed by the best 
elements in it, freely accepted by all.t 

Secondly, in the intellectual sphere. What 
do we mean when we say that we are compelled 
by the evidence to believe this or that ? Dowe 
mean that a mass of brute fact enslaves the will 
and forces it reluctantly in one direction ? 
Clearly not. Do we mean, on the other hand, 
that I am perfectly at liberty to believe, for 
instance, that two is the same as three or that 
a thing can exist and not exist at the same 
time? Again, clearly not. We mean that 
I freely choose to believe what seems to me the 
best attested fact. 

In these two analogies we notice two points. 
First, that though the past traditions of a 
nation in one case and the laws of thought in 
the other influence me they do not exclude my 
free response. They must be accepted by 


1 There remains, of course, the problem of the use of 
compulsion by force in the State, but this is not a treatise 
on political philosophy. 
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me. Secondly, that I have no feeling of com- 
pulsion from without. Why? Because I recog- 
nise that these “laws” are also laws of my 
nature as a political or as an intelligent animal. 
The artist is not the less free because there are 
only a limited number of ways in which a good 
picture can be painted. True freedom is to use 
my nature as it was meant to be used (and that, 
of course, implies a right way and a wrong way) 
or, as Religion would put it, to live as God 
wills.1 

Let us apply this to the mind, for, after all, 
its habits are simply the traditions of the self or 
the laws of its nature. Nor are its habits fixed, 
handed down from father to son ; they are fluid 
and alterable—and by what are they altered ? 
In the same way that they were formed, by the 
choice of their author or inheritor. Suppose 
a person wanted to get up every morning at an 
early hour and through natural laziness could 
not do it, suppose that by constant acts of 
discipline he learned the habit and it became 
easy for him to get up, how absurd, if you were 
to turn round on him and say, ‘“‘ Now you have 
lost your freedom!’ He would reply: ‘‘ On 


1 If you took a child and said toit : “‘ It does not matter 
how words are arranged in a sentence, I do not wish to 
prejudice you. You can use any order you like,” the 
poor child would not be “ free”’ to learn composition at 
all. It is only because there is a better and a worse way 
of arranging words that there is any art of composition 
to teach or to learn at all. 

K 
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the contrary, now for the first time I am free to 
do what I always wanted—namely, to get up 
early.’’ And if you went on, “Oh, but you 
can’t help it now ; you have lost the freedom of 
lying in bed as long as you like,” he would 
answer, ‘“‘ Cannot helpit! But, my dear fellow, 
I don’t want to help it, and as for being a slave, 
I made myself get up ; no one made me do it.” 

There may be natures (angelic or other) which 
do not need to struggle and do not feel tempta- 
tion ; in heaven, perhaps, our own wills shall be 
steadfastly set to the good, so that there can be 
no question of anything drawing them aside ; 
but, in that case, it will be because we ourselves 
(or God in us) have made ourselves like that, 
and in any case to talk of such a state as slavery 
is surely to be oneself a slave to words. 

What then is freedom, as we knowit, here and 
now in our own lives ? 

It consists in so strengthening ourselves by 
good habits that we can be the sort of persons 
we really want to be, to obey the dictates of our 
best selves, just as freedom of thought is to be 


1 Perhaps, I might say in passing that this is how I 
should wish to regard Our Lord’s temptations. He 
could not fall, for He was perfect Man, but (a) the only 
compulsion was His Will, steadfastly set towards the 
good, and (b) the pain of the temptation was worse for 
Him than for us, who fall or feel we might fall, for we 
have that in us which is traitor and secretly sympathises 
with the Tempter, while His sinless Nature felt, without 
any such opiate, the full horror of the suggestion of evil. 
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free to think rightly,! and public freedom is to 
be willingly at the service of the best. It is not 
being able to do what we want from moment to 
moment. If a poet feels himself equally ex- 
pressing his real self when he is writing trash 
and when he is writing immortal lines, then, 
either there is no real difference between good 
and bad poetry, or else he is not a real poet. 
So, if we feel equally free when we sin and when 
we do what is right, either there is no real differ- 
ence between right and wrong at all, or else we 
are not moral agents at all. 

I do not say we are not free at all when we 
sin. Very far from it. It is a question of 
degree. But what is absolutely certain is that, 
by habits of sin, we become the slaves of our 
passions, forced to do what we loathe. 

Nor do I maintain that if we do certain actions 
we are free, and when we do others we are less 
free. It is not so much a question of actions as 
of the spirit in which they are done. One man 
performs what are commonly called “ good 
actions’ grudgingly through fear or respecta- 
bility, in the true spirit of a slave. Another 
man may do honestly as being the best he can 
see things which weshould call bad. This does 

1 I am not talking of the political right to think freely, 
which, of course, includes the right to think wrongly. 
I am talking of that freedom which most satisfies our 


whole nature, and that cannot come from falsehood or 
error. 
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not shake our belief that what he does is wrong, 
any more than the honesty of a mistake in intel- 
lectual matters shakes our conviction that it is 
a mistake. Fortunately, such extreme cases 
are more rare in life than on paper. A man who 
does good unwillingly will probably cease to do 
it efficiently, and a man who does what is wrong 
“ out of a good heart’ will probably, if he is 
rightly treated, come to see that it is wrong. 

We have two tasks left in this chapter: one 
is to correct what may have seemed rather one- 
sided in our definition of freedom as doing what 
I want ; secondly, to add a few words on the 
difficult question of freedom and responsibility, 
especially with regard to Rewards and Punish- 
ments. 


Many people, especially from a Christian 
point of view, might be inclined to protest 
against some of our statements as too self- 
centred. The Good (they would urge) is not 
what is good for you, but for the whole society 
in which you live. It may mean pain and self- 
sacrifice for you; it may be very definitely 
what you do not want. 

I have been suggesting that to follow on the 
lines of one’s past self, in the sense of forming 
good habits, is an important part of the right 
use of freedom. But we must also ‘‘ obey ”’ 
the influences that come from others, the good 
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traditions which are the ‘‘ habits” of a com- 
munity. The “ laws of human nature ” do not 
mean what suits me but what is best for 
humanity, including me; and, indeed, apart 
from others, what am I morally? Take away 
from me what I owe to my parents, to my 
ancestors, to the friends I meet, to the books 
I read—yes, and to my body, formed in my 
mother’s womb, and ever since blown upon by 
every wind of heaven and open to the “ skyey 
influences,’ and what is left ? Something great, 
indeed, but something meaningless without 
them and my power to use and to respond to 
them all. Morality cannot begin till I am 
ready to accept the good of others as some- 
thing very intimately dear to me. 

As Plato so brilliantly shows in the first two 
books of ‘‘ The Republic,”’ so long as obedience 
to others is an unwilling bondage, so long there is 
no place for duty or obligation. Justice cannot 
arise till I see that the good of the State is my 
own good too. No one who has read with any 
sympathy the first chapter of this book will 
wish to stop there, or to limit this common good 
to Humanity. If to care too much for one 
person’s good is unfair favouritism, so to care 
only for the good of a thousand or ten thousand 
persons is (in a sense) only an enlarged and 
refined favouritism. We must also care for the 
good of animals and trees, the good which is 
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everywhere to be found in nature-by the child- 
like and unselfish heart. We look beyond the 
world, up to the saints and angels and our dear 
departed ones, to whom we are linked in prayer 
and praise, and, above all and in all, to the 
Goodness and Glory of God, in serving Whom 
we find ourselves absolutely free, for He con- 
tains all that we want, and therefore we can 
put our whole selves into His service, with no 
reservations and no conditions. 

I shall not discuss here the question of Fore- 
Knowledge, or of Predestination—that is, the 
question how, if God does or knows everything, 
there can be any real choice on our part. It is 
another aspect of the relation between Time and 
eternity, but we may say just this. If God is 
absolute Love and has thought it worth while 
to create us, we must be worth something in 
His eyes; and that must mean that we have, 
by His Grace, something of our own, though we 
hold it from Him. As for His Knowledge, He 
must be supposed to know us as we know a friend 
of whom we may say ‘“‘ I amsure he will do this,” 
not denying his liberty of choice, but trusting 
him. When Luther said at the Diet of Worms, 
“T can do no other,” the “ necessity ’’’ was 
a moral, not a fatalistic, one. God’s freedom 
must be of the same kind, indefectible but not 
forced. He cannot do evil, because He cannot 
be other than Himself. 
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Can we apply this to the Christian doctrine of 
Grace? I suppose it represents, in human 
language, the relation of taking from without 
and making our own all that is necessary to 
satisfy our natures. To all that is around him 
man responds, sometimes to welcome, some- 
times to reject. However grateful to the past, 
he may rightly turn his back upon it, full of 
vague loyalties to the future. Sometimes even 
he may seem to defy the general will of those 
around him; he cannot surrender to any 
majority rights of freedom which he feels that 
he holds as a trustee for them.1 But there are 
no such hesitations in the surrender of the will 
to God, for to rebel against perfect Wisdom 
must be folly, to be deaf to the voice of His 
Holiness must be sin; and that just because 
He has made and still dwells in our nature, and 
therefore must be in sympathy with the best 
in us.2 Therefore, to follow where my true 
nature leads, that is, to follow all that I can see 
of good, is to be more and more in love with 
the Author of my nature. 


1 Thus, for instance, an Opposition, told to submit 
to some restriction of rights because the majority of the 
country demanded it, might justly retort that the right, 
which they refused to give up, was just that which the 
other party would most jealously defend when them- 
selves in a minority. 

2 This is of great importance in connection with the 
Incarnation, and its extension in the Sacraments (see the 
next chapter). 
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Therefore, in the Christian view, the truest 
freedom is to desire steadily what God wills. 
I must therefore accept that Will, not with the 
tired resignation with which a stupid man 
accepts—while bitterly regretting—his limita- 
tions, but as the way in which He wishes to 
bring me to the perfection which He has in 
store for me. Here, at least, the comparison 
of the potter and the vessel is of help. As He 
turns it on the wheel, the blows and the 
torturing show that He is putting His best 
work into it. 

As soon as we have put away the fallacy that 
there is more “‘ freedom ”’ in opposing God than 
in working with Him,! we shall lose the quite 
groundless fear that our liberty is in peril, 
because God is always right, for it needs a great 
deal of trouble to find out what He wants, and 
to conform our wills to His. It may be true 
that His Grace fully accepted is “‘ irresistible ”’ 
when a nature made to be like His leaps joyfully 
torespond, but our nature is not like that. Itis 
fallen (whatever the cause) ; and it needs all we 
have of courage and perseverance to keep our 
wills in touch with His, an agony of prayer, 


1 This is the same delusion as the idea that citizens who 
are always in a state of rebellion against their govern- 
ment are more free than those who obey the laws. It 
depends, of course, on the character of the government, 
and the nature of the obedience which it demands. Some 
rebellion is a mere servitude to the passions, and some 
“ obedience ”’ is mere slothfulness and indifference. 
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a real laying aside of desires, a strenuousness of 
meditation for the saint to keep his heart open 
to Grace. If any defender of freedom, then, 
were to complain that we only leave to man the 
power to respond to God, we need not be 
frightened by the “ only.’’ For the Christian 
life is there to show that it is no soft 
option. 

What is shaken by the Christian view of 
Grace is not man’s freedom, but what is often 
confused with it, man’s merit. It is this 
confusion that has made the language of Chris- 
tians sound Calvinistic. They have not meant 
that, when God’s grace sounded through them, 
they were mere instruments for His music ; 
rather they have meant passionately to dis- 
claim any ground for self-congratulation, or the 
praise of others in their response to God. 

But this leads us to our second question, 
that of Responsibility, to which we shall devote 
the rest of this chapter. 

In considering the question of the freedom 
of the will, we were principally concerned with 


1 If we were discussing this question in detail, we 
should have in fairness to remember that if, in doing 
well, man comes under the influence of a Good Power, 
so, in doing evil, man comes under the influence, not only 
of his passions, but also of external circumstances, of 
evil ‘‘ public opinion,” and perhaps of evil spirits. 
Rebellion is not merely playing the truant on a “ prim- 
rose path.”’ The truant often ends at a school where 
the rules are much more severe than at the one from 
which he has escaped. 
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showing that the idea was not self-contradictory, 
and, if properly defined, was not inconsistent 
with our highest ideals of goodness. The reader 
will, perhaps, have expected that we should 
introduce the favourite argument, that if 
people were not free they could not be held 
responsible for their actions, and so could 
not justly be praised or blamed, rewarded or 
punished. 

I quite agree that this argument is valid ; for 
the reply that we ought to blame people, not 
because they could have helped it, but because 
our blame, or the fear of it, will prevent them 
doing wrong, seems to me to play fast and loose 
with truth, and to rely upon managing grown- 
up men by tricks which children would soon 
learn to despise. But I preferred to reserve 
the question to avoid any hint of Pragmatism. 
I did not wish to suggest that we must think 
people are free because of the disastrous conse- 
quences in practice of treating them as any- 
thing else. But, having tried to show that it is 
at least open to us to believe in freedom, as a 
reasonable idea, we can and ought to turn to 
the question of responsibility, which is in 
many ways of great importance for religion. 
The question of responsibility falls into two 
parts: Responsibility for our good actions (the 
problem of Merit and of Rewards) and for 
our evil deeds (the problem of Punishment and 
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Forgiveness).1_ As the second is the most im- 
portant and the most contested, let us begin 
with it at once. 

A man has committed a murder. We demand 
that he shall be punished. If we ask “‘ Why ? 
What good will it do? It will not bring the 
victim to life again,” at least three answers may 
be given. It may be said: ‘‘He must be 
punished, to prevent himself or other persons 
doing it again.’”’ This is called the Preventive 
view of Punishment. It may be said: ‘‘ He 
must be punished in order to make him better 
and to send him back a reformed member of 
society.” This is called the Reformatory view 
of Punishment. Orit may besaid: ‘“‘ He must 
be punished, because he deserves it, and because 
society has to show its moral disapproval of 
murder by refusing to let off the murderer.”’ This 
is called the Retributive view of Punishment. 

It will clearly make a practical difference 
which of these three aspects of punishment 
seems to us the more important. For instance, 
if we take the Reformatory view, we shall 
probably be against capital punishment, unless 
we suppose that the knowledge that he is to die 
will change his heart, or unless we think (with 

1 Whether there are actions completely indifferent, 
neither good nor evil, and what is our “ responsibility ” 
for them, is rather an interesting side-issue. Any act of 


choice (e.g. choosing the colour of a tie) may become an 
indication of character, of use to the Psycho-analyst. 
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the kindlier members of the Inquisition) that 
the burning of the body delivers the heretic 
soul from hell. Again, each of the three is 
interested in a special stage of punishment. 
For the Preventive, the moment that counts 
is when the judge pronounces sentence from 
the bench. For the Reformatory, it is the 
prison discipline; for the Retributive, the 
infliction of pain, e.g. the death on the scaffold, 
where the “ penalty is paid.”’ 

What is important for us to notice here is that 
freedom and responsibility are not vital to the 
first two views, but that it makes nonsense of 
the third (or the Retributive) view if we are not 
free and responsible. If the judge had before 
him an automaton he could say: “I know 
you cannot help it, but neither can I help 
sentencing you. Anexample must be made ; you 
must be crushed under foot, likeanoxious weed.” 

If the judge had an automaton before him he 
could still say: ‘‘ I know you cannot help it, 
but it is because your works are out of order. I 
shall send you to a reformatory for clocks, where 
you will be taken to pieces and not allowed to 
come out till you are going properly.” 1 


1 I may be accused of unfairness in making the attitude 
of the “‘ Preventive’”’ and the ‘‘ Reformative’”’ judges 
so severe. I do so on purpose, because we hear ad 
nauseam how humane and refined these views of punish- 
ment are, compared to the “‘ brutal and revengeful blood- 
lust ’’ which is supposed to underlie the Retributive 
theory. 
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But there is one thing a judge could not say 
to an automaton. He could not say: “I see 
that you are really to blame for this, but I can 
recognise your temptations and the provoca- 
tion. Up to a point I can excuse you, but 
beyond that point I must hold you responsible, 
and I shall assess your penalty with regard to 
that area of responsibility, because that will be 
what you deserve.”’ 

Unless we keep this retributive element (the 
sense of fairness, which tells us that a man 
should get what he deserves and no less and 
no more), then, in my humble opinion, it is 
no longer punishment which the judge is 
dispensing. If I am simply making a “ public 
example,” without regard to the responsibility 
of the criminal (as when I say ‘“‘ There have 
been so many murders in this area, therefore 
so many persons must be punished. It does 
not much matter who they are ; it will create 
a salutary atmosphere in the whole district ’’), 
I am “ preventing’”’ crime by administrative 
measures, but I am not punishing at all. If 
I am simply sending certain ‘“‘cases”’ to a 
prison hospital to be cured or reformed, I am 
acting partly as a doctor, partly as an educator. 
I am no more punishing my patient than a 
dentist is when he gives pain by extracting a 
tooth, or a mental specialist when he “ reforms ”’ 
those whose minds have broken down. 
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Let us take one more example. By what 
standard do we adjust the sentence to the 
crime? Do we consider the effect on society 
of the penalty we impose? Undoubtedly. 
(As in the severe penalties for crimes, not 
because they are more wicked, but because they 
are more easy than others—forgery, for ex- 
ample.) Do we take into account the effect it 
will have on the criminal’s character? Un- 
doubtedly. (As when we reduce the time of 
a sentence for good behaviour.) But must we 
not consider, too, how far he was responsible ? 
Social interests may clamour for an example ; 
it may be for the highest good of a man that he 
should go into a reformatory. But the ques- 
tion still remains: Did he or did he not do the 
act for which he stands accused at our bar; 
and how far could he have helped doing it ? 

If, then, the retributive element cannot be 
dismissed from a sound theory of punishment 
it is just because, according to it, the criminal 
is not treated as an example, or a case, but as 
a free and responsible person. The infliction 
of pain, in the sense of punishment, which is 
inseparable from the relations of Teacher and 
Taught, is only justified when that pain is 
deserved. 


1 I do not deny that other inflictions of pain (on a 
child, on a sick person, on a lunatic, on a sincere but 
socially harmful person) are defensible, only do not let 
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It is true, of course, that the “‘ success” of 
punishment does not consist simply in the 
infliction of so much pain. What God wishes 
(and what every legislator and magistrate 
would like) is that the crime which he is punish- 
ing should be “‘ prevented,”’ in the best possible 
way, by the conversion of the criminal, and by 
his recognising the right of society which he has 
outraged. But, if we examine more closely in 
what this conversion consists, we shall find 
that it contains two elements. First, he must 
recognise that he has done wrong ; he must feel 
that the State, in punishing him, is expressing 
its horror of the crime and its refusal to tolerate 
it. Secondly, he must accept the punishment 
as ‘‘ due’’ to him ; he must look on it as a real 
expiation of what he has done. He must say: 
“ The State has a right to punish me, and I take 
it as deserved.”’ 1 

There are people who say, and say very im- 
pressively : ‘‘ Punishment is of an extra pain 
added arbitrarily from the outside. God does 


us call them “‘ punishment.”’ I admitted, in Chapter II, 
that all the pain God allows in the world cannot be dis- 
missed as penal—that is, as the deserved reward of evil- 
doing. 

earn not in the least defending any particular method 
of punishment. It is often assumed (quite inaccurately, 
I believe) that the Retributive theory is associated with 
brutal forms of retaliation. As a matter of fact, if I 
wanted to criticise a sentence as excessive, or the treat- 
ment of a prisoner as barbarous, I should say: “It is 
non-retributive, for it is more than he deserves.” 
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not punish a man; He lets him punish himself 
by becoming the vile person that he does 
become through sin.’’ I do not deny that such 
a view is spiritual and high-minded, but, before 
I accept it, I should want answers to at least 
these three questions. 

Firstly, is it true that the most hardened 
sinners are the most unhappy ? Are they not 
sometimes blinded by sin? Granted that, in 
some other world, they are to have their 
eyes opened upon their own vileness, are 
they meanwhile to deserve no punishment 
in this ? 

Secondly, if God has made the world in such 
a way that (putting on one side the extreme 
cases of the prosperous and hardened sinner) 
pain does normally follow sin, does it really 
matter whether we say “‘ that this is a law of 
the world’s working,” or whether we say that 
God “‘ adds pain to sin’’? They are only two 
different aspects of the same Will of God, for the 
laws of Nature would not be what they are 
unless He was what He is. 

Thirdly, if a child comes to a father and 
admits a sin, however great the love of the 
father, can he fail to express disapproval, even 
though that may cause the child pain? He 
cannot help punishing by inflicting pain. So 
the effect of God’s free love is to make us 
bitterly sorry for our sins, But the ‘‘ wounds 
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of love’ are not grievous. ‘‘ All other pleasures 
are not worth its pains.” 

But (it will rightly be asked), if this rigid 
view of Justice as exacting “up to the last 
farthing’ is taken, what room is left for the 
forgiveness of man to man, or the forgiveness 
of God to man which we call the Atonement ? 
The reader will find the theological question 
discussed in the next chapter. I only wish to 
close this with a very few reflections on Forgive- 
ness and its relation to Freedom and Punish- 
ment. 

I do not believe that the idea of Forgiveness 
at once excludes the idea of punishment, for it 
means much more than a mere withholding of 
the penalty. That may be done through con- 
tempt or indifference.1 Forgiveness does not 
mean that no pain follows on sin, but that the 
pain is shared by the offended party, and so the 
pain suffered by the offender is transformed by 
love and sorrow into a repentance unto life, 
not a mere remorse “ unto death.’ That is, 
I suppose, part of what we mean when we say 
that Christ bore the punishment due to our 
sins on His Cross. This is what arouses our 
adoring gratitude and loyalty. He is bearing 
what I should have borne (we say) ; let us bear 


1 May I borrow two phrases from French history to 
illustrate this? Contempt—‘‘ An amnesty of disdain.” 
Indifference—“ It is so tiring to hate !”’ 

iB 
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a little of it with Him. The true motive which 
makes suffering redemptive is the conviction 
that it is falling on the innocent.1_ This is very 
hard to do in the natural order ; a judge cannot 
“ forgive’ a criminal in this way, because of our 
imperfection. It is only really possible in the 
supernatural order, where the Person Who is 
offended is Perfect Love and Perfect Holiness, 
and so can sympathise with the sinner, and yet 
never be suspected of sympathy with the sin. 

If we deserve punishment for our evil deeds, 
do we deserve rewards for our good deeds? It 
is often said that the doctrine of Retribution 
implies the doctrine of Merit. I cannot see 
that this is the case. I should wish to assert, 
with equal emphasis, that we deserve our 
punishments, and that we do not deserve 
heaven. 

I think this will become more clear if we once 
more rid our minds of the old fallacy that we 
are ‘‘ more free’’ when we do wrong. When 
we wander off on our own, when we rebel, when 

1 On leaving this problem, may I say that I dislike 
as much as anyone the idea of a “ tariff of crimes,” in 
which a certain amount of pain “‘ balances ’’’ so much sin 
and makes up forit. But this is not involved in Retribu- 
tion. The penalty is (especially on this theory) “ set 
over against ’’ the criminal, his character and his chances, 
not against the crime. Again, however much we may 
dislike the theory of ‘‘ so much sin, so much pain,” we 
do feel, I think, that the punishment should be appro- 


priate, that it should “‘ fit’’ the crime, and that certain 
inflictions of pain would be absurdly out of keeping. 
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we cut ourselves off from love and fellowship, 
when we do wrong by enjoying this false 
“liberty,” then we are justly treated as indi- 
viduals and as responsible. But when we obey 
the impulse to what is good, we are not alone : 
we feel ourselves swept on, rejoicing, by a great 
wave of goodness, without any thought of 
merit. 

If this seems paradoxical, put in this abstract 
way, let me put a concrete question to our 
consciences. Suppose the Last Day were to 
sound and we were caught up to the Throne 
to hear the sentence of Eternal Punishment. 
I do not say we should feel it was completely 
justified (I do not wish to overstate the case), 
but we should be able to think of many actions 
of our own which would more than justify our 
exclusion from the Presence of God. 

If, on the other hand, we were carried to 
heaven and to eternal life, our first thought 
would be: “I am not worthy of the least of 
Thy Mercies; it is Thy Grace first and last.” 
And if it be retorted, ‘‘ We deserve neither the 
one nor the other, neither this happiness nor 
this sorrow, but some mediocre state more 
fitted to our little human goodness and our 
little pettinesses,’”’ I can only answer, “ Look at 
the life of Our Lord Himself. Even there, in 
the Perfect Life, we do not feel that He is 
intent on winning some deserved reward. Even 
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for Him, the acceptance of His Manhood by 
the Father is because of the Father’s good 
pleasure.”’ 4 


1 If anyone feels troubled at the idea which might seem 
involved in the doctrine of Free Grace, that God gives 
His gifts without any regard to the moral qualities of 
those who receive them, and therefore seems indifferent 
to moral distinctions, I think a little consideration will 
show that this does not follow. God cannot work except 
in the good man, 7.e. in the man ready to accept with joy 
God’s work in him. But it does not follow that God’s 
Grace is a reward that follows on the man’s goodness. 
To say it did, would surely be to divide what cannot 
really be divided, for any goodness the man has already 
comes from God, and it is only fully good in so far as it 
ascribes itself to God; and the man himself would not 
“be” at all without God. Even the Scholastic defenders 
of Merit only contend that God is bound to reward us 
because He has freely promised to do so, and is compelled 
to keep His word. 


CHAPTER VI 


SIN, FORGIVENESS AND GRACE 
“ There 1s no suffering in the world but ultimately 
comes to be endured of God.’’—A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. 


“ The Cross stands, while the earth rolls on.’’— 
St. BRuNo. 


“ There is no salvation of the soul, nor hope of ever- 
lasting life, but 1n the Cross.’’—St. THomas A KEmpis, 


“In many places Christ 1s offered; that the grace 
and love of God to man may appear so much the greater, 
the more widely this sacred Communion is spread over 
the world.’”’—St. THomas A KEmpis., 


WE have seen in the last chapter that the 
purpose of human freedom is that man may be 
able to render perfect service to his Creator— 
that he may be the priest of creation offering 
sacrifice as the expression of the homage due to 
God. This freedom involves the possibility of 
man refusing to pay that homage; and from 
such a refusal sin draws its origin. It is beside 
our purpose to discuss the occasion or the 
method through which evil came into exist- 
ence. The Doctrine of the Fall is simply the 
theological statement of the fact that man has 
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chosen to use his freedom for some other end 
than the service of God. 

Viewed from this standpoint sin is primarily 
God’s loss—a thought which recurs over and 
over again in the parables of Our Lord. This 
is the truest expression of the nature of sin, 
because it describes it as it must appear in the 
sight of God. From the human side sin is 
failure to achieve an ideal, missing a mark, 
“coming short of the glory of God.” 

From the fact of sin arise the greatest of all 
human problems—the intellectual difficulty of 
reconciling the existence of evil in the universe 
with belief in a God Who is entirely good, 
the moral difficulty of the impotence of the 
good will which finds its classic expression in 
Romans vii., and the spivitwal difficulty created 
by the rupture of the perfect fellowship between 
man and the All Holy One which is the in- 
evitable and automatic result of sin. And it is 
important to notice that this last difficulty 
exists on the side of God as well as on the side 
of man: it is not merely that sinners cannot 
enter into full communion with God; He too 
cannot be in complete harmony with sinners 
because He cannot compromise His own 
essential Holiness. 

The holiness of God is expressed in the laws 
of the universe (which are His laws), and one 
of these to which the human heart bears witness 
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is the law that punishment rightly follows sin. 
We have already discussed the theory of punish- 
ment, and have given reasons for accepting the 
Retributive view, 7.e. that the justification of 
punishment is to be found in past sin, not in 
future amendment, although amendment may 
follow when the sinner accepts the retribution 
as just. This law is deeply imbedded in the 
theology of the Old Testament, but it is no less 
prominent in the New!; and it is impossible 
to ignore this without a drastic and quite un- 
critical bowdlerising of the Bible. 

It is from these presuppositions that we must 
approach the Christian doctrine of Divine 
forgiveness through the sacrifice of the Cross. 
Certainly a prior condition of pardon must be 
that the sinner should see sin as it really is in 
its naked hideousness in the light of the Char- 
acter of God. The first preaching of the Cross 
in the early chapters of Acts displays it as 
a great crime—the greatest sin of history. It 
is only when we regard it in this light—as a 
vision of sin—that we can understand the 
meaning of the Agony in Gethsemane and the 
Fourth Word from the Cross. The Crucifixion 
is the culmination of the world’s sin, and shows 
it in its true colours as nothing else does. Sin 


1 See, e.g., St. Matt. xvi. 27, xxiv. 45-xxv. 46; St. 
Mark iv. 24; St. Luke xii. 43-48; St. John xii. 48; 
Om xii. 1G) etc. ete: 
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is fundamentally ‘“‘ the thing that kills Jesus.”’ 
But the Cross reveals also in contrast the 
infinite love of God which must be seen before 
man can give his love in return. We might by 
reasoning arrive at the conclusion that God is 
Love, but few have the time or the capacity to 
think it out; and even so, the sinner could 
never discover by logical processes what true 
Love—sinless Love—is. That could only be 
taught by God’s action. Soon the Cross in one 
concrete act God has revealed His Love in a way 
that can appeal to all: the test of the worth of 
love is always its capacity for willing suffering ; 
and the Cross has shown the greatest suffering 
we can conceive alike of body, mind, and spirit 
—all freely endured : ‘‘ Hereby know we love, 
because He laid down His life for us.”’ # 

But this is not the whole truth of the Atone- 
ment. Let us suppose that sin and holiness 
have been completely manifested, and that all 
men have seen and recognised that revelation ; 
let us even suppose that from this moment men 
have ceased to sin: is that sufficient? The 
fact of God’s loss remains; His purpose has 
been partially foiled ; the sum total of goodness 
and love in human history remains less than 
God willed. Reason seems to show that some- 
thing more is needed to compensate for past 
sin; and it is just that ‘‘ something more ” 

1 St. John iii. 16 (R.V.). 
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which traditional theology has meant by 
“ propitiation ’’ and “ satisfaction.” If atone- 
ment is to be real, God must “‘ see of the travail 
of His soul, and be satisfied.” From the 
human side the same need appears as what 
Mr. Dinsmore calls an “‘ atonement for the 
memory.’ ‘The penitent sinner needs some- 
thing which can make it possible for him to look 
with equanimity on the past ; and no future 
righteousness can do this. What Professor 
Royce called “ the hell of the irrevocable ’”’ is 
a stern fact of religious consciousness. There- 
fore one element of a real atonement must be 
that it will both bring satisfaction to the 
memory of man and compensate for God’s loss 
through sin. In Royce’s words, what is re- 
quired is some creative act which “ transforms 
the meaning of that very fact which it cannot 
undo,’ an act which fulfils the two conditions 
(a) that it was made possible by the act of sin, 
and (b) that ‘‘ the world, as transformed by 
this creative deed, is better than it would have 
been had all else remained the same, but had 
that deed of treason not been done at all.’ } 
The Cross meets this need. It is an act made 
possible by human sin and springing from it, 
yet displaying a love greater than the world 
otherwise knew or could have known—the love 
of Redemption. The language of devotion has 
1 Royce, Problem of Christianity, i. 266, 307-309. 
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expressed this truth in the old hymn “ O felix 
culpa, quae talem et tantum meruit habere 
Redemptorem!’’! But the Cross is only seen 
in this light when taken in conjunction with 
the Resurrection, which is the assurance of 
God’s reversal of human sin. 

Two other aspects of the Cross remain to be 
considered—as punishment and as sacrifice. 
The old popular conception that men deserved 
to be punished but that God punished the 
Sinless One instead is rightly rejected by the 
Christian conscience. But that does not mean 
that it contained no elements of truth. The 
consequence of sin which by God’s law follows 
as a righteous punishment is the sinner’s in- 
capacity to see God, which, if it became com- 
plete, would constitute Hell: in other words, 
as true life for man consists in development in 
an upward direction, so the consequence of sin 
is a downgrade tendency which affects the whole 
man—body, mind, and spirit; and bodily 
death as we know it forms part of this process. 
That there would have been some kind of bodily 
death for men had they not sinned Christianity 
does not deny ; but that death as we know it— 
involving as it does the sense of separation and 
the end of hope—is the “ wages of sin ”’ is the 
conviction of men of all religions and all ages, 


1“ O blessed fault, for whose redemption such a price 
was paid by such a Victim!” 
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and in no way conflicts with science. Christ 
as an expression of His perfect self-identification 
with man shared this experience which to Him 
was undeserved ; He even endured on the Cross 
that loss of the vision of God which is the worst 
punishment of sin ; but just as God out of man’s 
sin produced a greater good, so out of Christ’s 
death He brought forth a more abounding life. 
Man still has to suffer the punishment of his 
sins, but he suffers with Christ ; and, since the 
sin has been atoned for, the punishment he 
suffers becomes a pathway to eternal life instead 
of an eternal Hell. 

Christianity has also seen in the Cross the One 
Perfect Sacrifice. As we have shown above, 
the purpose of man’s freedom is that he may 
offer sacrifice to God, and from one point of 
view the history of religion may be described 
as the story of man’s efforts to offer a worthy 
sacrifice to his Creator. But sin rendered this 
impossible for three reasons: first, because the 
sinner cannot bea worthy priest, since he cannot 
offer with his whole heart ; secondly, because 
he cannot offer all creation, since it includes the 
degradation that sin has brought ; and thirdly, 
because he cannot give a worthy offering, since 
he cannot include himself in that which is 
offered—he cannot be a worthy victim. So all 
the old sacrifices, whether Jewish or Pagan, 
failed because they could not take away sin, 
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and therefore were inadequate to be offered to 
God. Man could never find a fitting offering : 
he could only go on in hope that “ God will 
provide Himself a Lamb.” In Christ for the 
first time we find a perfect sacrifice because He 
alone fulfilled the necessary conditions. First, 
He was a perfect Priest, since He offered with 
a single mind ; it was in this entire dedication 
to the doing of His Father’s will that the writer 
of Hebrews found the secret of His sacrifice. 
Secondly, He offered all—even the conse- 
quences of sin : punishment, degradation, death ; 
“He became a curse for us”: none of His 
sufferings was merely passive ; all were actively 
offered to the Father as an expression of the 
loyalty owed by man to God. Thirdly, He 
was a perfect Victim, because He was without 
sin, and so was an acceptable offering to the 
Father. It was in recognition that for the 
first time since the Fall a perfect sacrifice had 
been consummated that He said “‘It is finished ”’ 
—finished, not in the sense that it is over and 
. done with, but that it is brought to completion, 
and remains an abiding reality. 

This truth of the abiding reality of the sacri- 
fice of the Cross is supremely important, because 
without it man’s need for a sacrificial offering 


1 This conception of sacrifice is worked out very care- 
fully in Sermons VI.-IX. of Dr. Scott Holland’s Logic 
and Life. 
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to God would be unsatisfied : the Cross would 
be merely the oblation of Jesus long ago and 
would have nothing to do with us to-day. But 
in the Eucharist the one Sacrifice is continually 
offered, and we are allowed to make it ours. 
In heaven our glorified Lord—‘“ the Lamb as it 
had been slain” in the midst of the Throne— 
for ever presents before the Father the Sacrifice 
once made ; the Eucharist is not an addition to 
or a repetition of that Sacrifice: it is the same 
sacrifice, with only this difference, that we in 
union with Him can make it our offering too 
and so fulfil the purpose of our freedom ; and, 
moreover, it gives us the opportunity of being 
so united with Him that we can dare to offer 
ourselves also to the Father in the spirit of the 
hymn : 


‘“‘Look, Father, look on His anointed Face, 
And only look on us as found in Him.”’ 


So the Mass is no mere memory of anevent that | 
grows fainter and fainter with the lapse of | 
time, but a “‘ continual remembrance of the | 
sacrifice of the death of Christ.”’ 

We passed naturally from the consideration 
of the atoning work of Christ on the Cross to 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar; but this 
is a subject that needs fuller consideration from 
various points of view. The essential fact of 
the Sacrament is the fact of consecration— 
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that Our Lord took ordinary material things— 
bread and wine—-and pronounced them to be 
His Body and His Blood, the Body broken and 
the Blood shed for the salvation of mankind. 
And the fact of consecration remains the im- 
portant thing to-day, just as it was at the 
Institution on the night before He suffered. 
Unhappily the words of Institution have been 
for centuries a storm-centre of controversy, 
partly because the mystery is so profound that 
men’s faith has been unequal to the task of 
accepting it, partly because men have tried to 
express the mystery in the limited terminology 
of ordinary philosophy. The definition of 
| Transubstantiation promulgated by the Council 
| of Trent is thus a hindrance rather than a help 
|| to the understanding of the Eucharist, not 
' | because what it teaches is untrue, but because 
| it attempts to state the truth in the terms of 
/ an ephemeral philosophic system. Maybe this 
| was the best expression that could be found for 
the age in which it was produced: that is 
a question for the historian of theology which 
need not concern us. But we cannot express 
the truth intelligibly in the categories of 
“substance” and “ species’ to-day. 

If we endeavour to express the truth simply 
we shall find that Our Lord took ordinary 
material things as the outward part of the 
Sacrament. Now a thing is not an unchange- 
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able and separable fragment of reality inde- 
pendent of all else. As we saw in Chapter I, 
every part of reality is linked to every other, 
and each part is what it is only in relation to 
the whole. So a “thing” is itself, because of 
the place it holds in a whole system of relations ; 
it is a meeting-place of influences, and when 
those influences change the “ thing”’ changes. 
So when Christ consecrates the bread and 
wine they are changed because a new influence 
comes into operation, because He acts through 
them. They are not limitations of Christ, but 
rather channels through which His Humanity 
operates. That Humanity is, since the Ascen- 
sion, in Heaven, 7.e. in a glorified state such 
that we who live under the limitations of space 
and time can no longer perceive Him—in the 
words of Black Rubric, “‘ the natural Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and 
not here.”” For Him to be brought back to the 
limitations of a localised presence would be 
a degradation of His ascended Glory,! and any 
doctrine of the Eucharist which suggests such 
a thought would do violence to His own teach- 
ing that ‘it is expedient for you that I go 
away.” What happens in the consecration is 
just the opposite of this : through the elements 


1 Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, iii. 76: ‘‘ There 


is in no sense a localised presence of the Body of Christ | | 


in this Sacrament.” 
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as media consecrated by Him we are taken up 
into contact with the glorified Humanity of Our 
Lord; the consecration is, so to speak, the 
drawing aside of the veil which shuts us out 
from Heaven. Christ is really present in the 
Sacrament not because He occupies position in 
space, but because He brings us into touch with 
His glorified Humanity. This special presence 
has a twofold purpose : first, as we have already 
seen, that He may associate us with Himself in 
the offering of sacrifice ; and secondly, that we 
may participate in the Humanity of Christ and 
be made truly one with Him. Dr. Waggett 
has finely expressed this conception: “ By the 
Holy Eucharist and im the Holy Eucharist, 
comes the reality of the Body and Blood ; and 
this reality shines unto us from Heaven. By 
virtue, therefore, of the Heavenly Treasure put 
within our reach, our actions are in Heaven ; we 
also, by that Substance given to us, with that 
Substance which we minister standing in the 
Heavenly Place, are brought in to be coheirs, to be 
communicants of that Heavenly Service, and are 
made partakers of the Eternal Mystery of Christ 
offered to the Father. Through His Humanity 
bestowed upon us we offer with Him, by Him, 
and through His Spirit, that same offering which 
He makes by the One Spirit to the Father.” } 
Thus the Eucharist has always been through- 
1 Waggett, The Holy Eucharist, pp. 33 and 34. 
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out the course of the Church’s history the 
central act of the Church’s worship. In that 
great service we are brought into immediate 
contact with the Incarnate Christ in His self- 
oblation to the Father; and adoration is the 
only response the believer can make to that 
tremendous fact. In the words of Bishop 
Andrewes, “‘ Christ Himself, the substance of 
the Sacrament, in and with the Sacrament, 
out of and without the Sacrament, wheresoever 
He is, is to be adored.”” The worship offered | 
to Our Lord in the Eucharist does not in any 
way interfere with the duty of worshipping 
Him everywhere ; but it is a special worship, 
because He is there specially present taking us | 
into union with that Humanity which through | 
the mystery of the Incarnation is the “ new and 
living way ”’ of access to the Father. 

We have considered at some length the 
Sacrament of the Altar, both because of its 
philosophic implications and because it is the 
chief of the Church’s “ means of grace.”’ But 
in conclusion we must consider more generally 
the meaning of “ grace’ and the ways in which 
it is conveyed. It is a word which is almost 
incapable of exact definition. As the word is 
used in the New Testament we may fairly say 
that it “stood for the sum-total of all Christian 
blessings.””1 Thus, though the word may 


1 Hastings, D.C.G., Art. “ Grace.” 
M 
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rightly be used of any good gifts bestowed by 
God upon men, it normally denotes those 
special benefits which are the result of the 
Incarnation ; hence our doctrine of grace follows 
as a natural consequence from our doctrine of 
the Incarnation. To those who regard the 
Incarnation as merely an “‘ avatar’’ or mani- 
festation of God, grace is simply the effect in 
human lives of seeing what Heis. But we have 
seen that this conception is an inadequate 
one, and that the Incarnation really means 
the establishment of a permanent union of 
humanity with the Godhead by the “ taking of 
the Manhood into God’”’; and if we accept 
this we shall naturally recognise that grace is 
the act of God uniting us to Himself through 
the mediation of the Incarnate Christ. We 
know in our deepest human intercourse—in 
the relationship of mother and child, friend and 
friend, husband and wife—that the real essence 
of love is the interpenetration of personality : 
those who really love become one, in more than 
a merely metaphorical sense. The same thing 
is true—and more completely true—of the love 
between God and man: that love results in 
a real interpenetration which human language 
can express only in terms of indwelling. This 
was expressed by Christ Himself under the 
figure of the Vine and the Branches and is the 
theme of His great prayer in St. John xvii., and 
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it is re-echoed over and over again in the 
Pauline phrase describing the Christian as living 
“in Christ.’’ Grace is then the activity of 
God in Christ effecting this mystical union by 
which we “ dwell in Him and He in us.” We 
cannot set limits to the means which God may 
use to convey His gifts ; but we have seen how 
in the course of history He did adopt the 
method of a particular revelation to particular 
people at particular times, and how this 
culminated in the Incarnation. So we should 
expect that He would continue to act in the 
same way and that He would make effective 
to us the grace of Christ in particular ways at | 
particular times. This is exactly the place of | 
sacraments in the Catholic system—particular _ 
instances of God’s activity in uniting us to 
Himself. He acts through material means, as 
we should expect of Him Who took a human 
Body of Blessed Mary. He asks simple acts of 
us, as we should expect of the One Who rejoiced 
that God’s truth and love were revealed unto 
babes. And He acts towards us, not as isolated 
individuals, but as members of a community— 
His Church, which is His Body. These are the 
characteristics of every sacrament: the real 
agent is always the Incarnate Christ uniting us 
to the Father through Himself or bestowing the 
gift of His Spirit; He acts through simple 
outward things; and He gives us His gifts 
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either by incorporating us into His Body the 
Church (in Baptism) or (in the other Sacra- 
ments) by joining us corporately to Himself. 
Thus the fundamental justification of the 
Sacraments (if justification be needed) is their 
congruity with the Incarnation: they have 
often rightly been described as the extension 
of the Incarnation because they so completely 
carry on its work and purpose. 

But there is another practical merit of sacra- 
ments, which the Catechism of the English 
Church rightly emphasises. They are not only 
means by which God gives His grace: they are 
also pledges to assure us thereof. The practical 
value of this is inestimable. An unsacramental 
religion exposes men to the two opposite 
dangers of spiritual satisfaction, when one is 
specially conscious of the presence and power 
of God, and of despondency and depression 
when that consciousness is less vivid or alto- 
gether absent. In other words, a man’s 
religion is in danger of becoming at the mercy 
of his emotions. But sacraments are a sure 
corrective of this, because they rest the assur- 
ance of grace, not on our feelings, but on the 
promise of God. 

The question of the number of the sacraments 
is largely one of definition and certainly ought 
never to have become a subject of theological 
controversy. In the history of the Church 
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different writers at different periods have made 
various enumerations. The later tendency of 
the Church—East and West alike—has been 
to fix the number at seven, of which Baptism 
and the Eucharist are greater than the rest 
because of their universal applicability and 
obligation. There seems to be no good reason 
to break with tradition in this matter. 

A detailed discussion of the seven sacraments 
lies outside the scope of this book. They all 
share the general characteristics described 
above. Confirmation and Holy Orders are the 
means through which Christ bestows on His 
Church the gift of the Spirit of truth and 
power ; Matrimony and Unction are means by 
which He gives the special grace needed for 
married life and for sickness respectively ; 
Baptism and Penance are the means through 
which He bestows on the individual the gifts 
of forgiveness won by His Cross. There is, 
however, one other point about these last two 
that is worthy of mention, because it brings 
out an aspect of the Cross which has not been 
referred to. Baptism both conveys forgiveness 
and also incorporates into the Church—the 
fellowship of those who are united to Christ. 
Penance involves the confession of sin in the 
presence of the Church’s minister as an acknow- 
ledgment that sin injures the fellowship of the 
Body ; and the absolution not merely conveys 
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God’s pardon but also restores the broken 
fellowship of man with man in Christ. So 
Christ’s work of redemption effects the harmony 
of man with man as well as of man with God ; 
and the Cross is (as St. Paul taught the Church 
of Ephesus) the great unifier. In this work, too, 
the Eucharist is Christ’s chiefest means of grace. 
He is present there as our Priest, our Sacrifice, 
our Food—and also as the source of our unity 
with one another and with all who are His, 
whether living or departed : “‘ We, being many, 
are one bread, and one body: for we are all 
partakers of that one Bread.’”’? The modern 
world has realised to-day as never before 
through the advance of science its material 
unity ; and with that has come a bitter con- 
sciousness of spiritual divisions between man 
and man, class and class, race and race, and 
a yearning for a real fellowship of mankind. 
Surely it is no accident that long before that 
need was clearly felt or articulately expressed 
God had provided in the Sacramental system 
of the Church the means by which that fellow- 
ship might be translated from vision into fact. 
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PART III 
IMMORTALITY 


CHAPTER VII 


IMMORTALITY 


“ Ring down the curtain; the farce is played.’’— 
Supposed last words of AUGUSTUS. 

“And now I go to death, and you to life. Which 
1s better, God alone knows.’’—SOCRATES after his con- 
cemnation. 

““T go to seek the Great Perhaps.’’—RABELAIS. 

“ The dewdrop slips into the shining Sea.’’—EDWIN 
ARNOLD, ‘‘ The Light of Asia.”’ 

““T have a desive to depart, and to be with Christ, 
which is far better.’”’-—StT. Pau, Philippians i. 23. 


As we compare these quotations—representing, 
first the cultured despair and then the coura- 
geous hope that are at the opposite poles 
of paganism, then the sense of mystery and 
adventure, then the Eastern longing to be 
swallowed up in the All, and lastly the Christian 
assurance of Eternal Life—as we let our 
thoughts run free over the vast mass of super- 
stition and audacious statement, ever created 
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afresh by man’s eagerness to listen to anyone © 
who would tell him of what comes after death, 
it is hard to resist a feeling of reluctance to add 
even a word more on a subject on which so 
much has been said and yet so little has been 
said. Yet few have been the individuals and 
the races who have not demanded of their 
philosophies and religions an answer to these 
questions. Circles of culture and comfort have 
for a time banished them from their thoughts, 
as they have banished the subject from their 
conversations, yet, called on suddenly to face 
death or to endure the loss of a dear one, 
we all of us ask the same thing: “ Is this the 
end 2?” 

In an age passionately interested in all this, 
when Mystery Religions throve by promises of 
purifications in another life and of passports 
against its perils, Christianity showed a great 
reserve. Both Our Lord and St. Paul used the 
Jewish language of their day about “ the life to 
come,’ but Our Lord was content to assure the 
penitent thief that he should be ‘‘ with Him,” 
and St. Paul follows Him in speaking of death 
as being “ with Him.” } 

1 Compare the impressive use of the same thought by 
Baxter : 


“My knowledge of that world is small, 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
It is enough that He knows all, 
And T shall be with Him.” 
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Some forms of Catholicism have been accused, 
with some show of reason, of drawing up guide- 
books to the next world, and even of telling 
us the prices charged at its hotels. How far 
this is true of Catholicism liberally and widely 
interpreted is a problem for the next chapter ; 
in this we have to ask ourselves, as honestly as 
we may, “ Looking at the facts of experience 
as a whole, do they point to survival? and do 
they give any indication of its nature?” I 
hope we may seek an answer to this with- 
out mistaking dreams for certainties, and 
without filling up, by human imagery, what 
must for us be an unimaginable state of 
being. 

First of all, let us discuss the question of 
Method. 

We have a right to say to the Agnostic, who 
rejects all “‘ proofs’ of God’s existence : ‘‘ Well, 
then, what proofs would you accept ? What 
evidence would satisfy you?” In the same 
way, when people say “‘ There is no proof that 
we survive death,’’ we must ask in our turn: 
“What proof do you want in such a matter ? 
Are you quite sure that you are not demanding 
assurances that, from the nature of the case, 
could not be given ? ”’ 

The only direct proof by experience in our 
own persons is, for the present, closed. Even 
supposing (what we are not at the moment 
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supposing) that someone had come back from 
the dead to tell us what had happened to him, 
it would not follow (unless we believed him to 
be infallible) that he knows much more about 
immortality than we do; he is such a very 
little way ahead. True, he has survived one 
death, but there may be another awaiting him 
which shall be final. Nor, again, would it 
rigorously follow that because he correctly 
knew himself to be immortal he could tell me 
that I had the same destiny (unless he were, 
again, infallible). 

Supposing then (I put the supposition in this 
form, because it does not divide the ranks of 
those who believe in immortality)—supposing 
that no one ever has or could have returned to 
tell us of the other life: then there could be no 
way of finding out by experience except by 
dying, and that would effectually prevent my 
communicating the results. 

The absence of proofs by direct experience, 
therefore, does not weigh more against than 
for belief in survival, for the advocates of that 
belief have admitted that, for good reasons,1 
everything appears as though we perish at 
death. Are we then to rest in a “ suspension 

1 E.g. because we should not understand the nature 
of a future life with our present faculties, if it were pre- 
sented to us, or because this life is one of patient waiting 


and probation, or because a knowledge of that world 
might divert our attention from our duties in this. 
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of judgment ’’?1 Are we to say (as we should 
if asked for the history of the year A.D. 2569) 
“T do not know” ? 

But the same kind of hesitation could be 
brought in to shake our assertions about a much 
nearer future ; we are not sure that the sun will 
rise to-morrow, and yet no one blames a politi- 
cal philosopher for discussing the tendencies of 
communities that may have disappeared like 
smoke before he has finished his book. Caution, 
carried to this point, would paralyse all thought. 

Let us make use of a well-worn comparison. 
We are on a ship; we do not know our ports of 
origin or destination, and yet an imperious 
instinct compels us to be constantly at work, 
straining every nerve to keep the ship going. 
Most of our time and attention are taken up by 
all the labour that this involves, but some- 
times, at night or when we are resting, we 
ask ourselves: ‘‘ What is this all for?’ and 
‘Whither are we bound ?”’ What elements in 
the situation should we examine, in seeking 
some light upon this mystery ? 


1 As in most cases of this kind, suspension of judg- 
ment is hard. To think about one’s friends, to visit 
their graves, to comfort mourners, while keeping an 
absolutely open mind, is no light matter. Here, as so 
often, the ‘‘ Complete Agnostic’’ is unduly biassed in 
the direction of denial. We do not find him intensely 
interested in the various possibilities of lives in other 
worlds (though each of them is as likely, for the man 
“who has no opinion,’’ as Annihilation can be). 
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We might, first of all, consider the con-— 
struction of the ship, how it responded to the 
wind, and for what sort of crossing it seemed to 
have been built ; 

Or we might sound for land and keep a keen 
look-out from the mast, to discover distant 
islands or continents, and so find out in what 
direction we were moving ; 

Or we might try to get into touch by signals 
with other ships returning from some point 
beyond us ; 

Or we might try to analyse this “ com- 
pulsion’”’ which kept us so hard at work all 
day, asking of what kind were our memories of 
the past, or our hopes for the future ; 

Or, from all these, we might try to guess 
where we were and on what errand, and search 
about for some chart or some instructions for 
the voyage which might confirm and amplify 
our conjectures. 

To these ways of exploration in the parable 
correspond five methods of approaching the 
problem of Immortality. 

First, to examine our bodies, to ask what 
is their relation to our real selves, and what 
effect that change in the body which we call 
death is likely to have on the self ; 

Secondly, to ask whether we can see any 
direction in Evolution, any hint in the progress 
of things, as to the whence and the whither ; 
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Thirdly, to consider if there can really be 
ways of communicating with those who inhabit 
another world ; 

Fourthly, to question our instincts, the de- 
mands of our nature for satisfaction, as perhaps 
yielding us some clue to the destiny for which 
we were made; 

Lastly, we can interrogate our experience of 
God, and gather together all that He has 
revealed of His Own Nature, so that, by know- 
ing better the Creator, we may understand 
more fully the nature of the creature also. 

Let us, very briefly, examine these five 
methods. 

(x) This is the famous question of Body and 
Soul. Like a no-man’s-land, constantly occu- 
pied and lost by two opposing armies, this field 
of a thousand controversies is scarred with 
trenches and shell-holes, so that we have to 
tread carefully. Less than ever do extreme 
conclusions seem possible. 

The view that Mind 7s Matter (if this is what 
Materialism wants to say) does not seem to 
mean anything. If there is “ a kind of matter ”’ 
which thinks, wills, and feels, the question is 
left where it was. If anyone likes to make 
Matter a genus of which Mind is a species, our 
complaint would be only that he is using words 
very oddly. 

The opposite view that Matter 7s Mind does 
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not seem any more helpful. Here we have two- 
sets of phenomena that behave differently. As 
William James says, we do not normally warm 
our hands at the “‘ idea of a fire,” nor are the 
material stones of my home “ coloured” with 
the tender associations of their mental images 
when I call them up. If we do really believe 
that they (images and things) both have the 
same root, it is better to call it “‘ neutral stuff ”’ ; 
we only invite misunderstanding by calling the 
soul the body or the body the soul. 

The important question is not one of names 
but of facts. How far are these two systems 
interdependent ? Can consciousness function 
without a body ? Can the body be alive with- 
out consciousness ? 

Here, again, extreme conclusions must be 
avoided. 

That consciousness is a mere by-product of 
the working of the brain (as an engine “ throws 
off’? smoke) is a theory built on a metaphor. 
The smoke is (physically) as important a pro- 
duct as anything else ; we put a “ by ”’ in front 
of it because it is not to us the really useful 
function of the engine. But consciousness is 
much more useful than smoke, and, if we believe 
in any selection in Nature at all, it is clear that 
an amount of trouble has gone to its training 
and “ production ”’ that makes it seem any- 
thing but an accident. 
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The view that the consciousness and the 
“ body ” move in parallel columns, never touch- 
ing at any point, only “ corresponding ”’ point 
to point, so that nothing happens in one that 
is not at once reflected or duplicated in the 
other, is based on a geometrical view of causa- 
tion. If we have the constant pattern: 


y A always accompanied by Cy 
always followed by always followed by 
B always accompanied by D 


to say that A causes B, and C causes D, but that 
A is in no causal relation with C, and B in no 
causal relation with D, is to assume that, events 
being always arranged in a square, relations of 
causality can only descend vertically and can- 
not go “ across’ horizontally. 

The more moderate view is that soul and 
body interact, 7.e. that on the one hand an act 
of my will can really move my arm, and that on 
the other hand a blow on my head can affect 
my consciousness. 

Leaving entirely on one side the question of 


1 We may notice here how hard it is to discuss the 
nature of Matter as quite independent of Mind, for “ to 
account for” it, to define its laws and manner of be- 
haviour, we have to assume that our ways of thinking 
about the behaviour of things are valid, when we have 
disappeared. This is rather like trying to imagine a 
deserted city, which sounds easy till you try to think it 
out, for you are looking at a place when there is nobody 


there, 
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the “‘ origin of mind,” ! it seems reasonable to 
say that Mind, now that it is here, can influence 
Matter. This is suggested by such facts as 
Faith Healing, or the way in which a strong 
will can dominate the body, or such a simple 
fact as that when we are full of happiness or 
excitement we “ feel’’ physical pain much 
less, and that when we are “ depressed ’’ we 
feel it ten times more strongly. 

How does all this bear on our problem of 
Immortality ? In this way. Can we not at 
least hope that the soul is a force which is being 
“liberated ’’ from the body and being fitted, 
more and more, to stand on its own feet, so that 
at death it may have learned to “ use its own 
wings’? Professor Pringle-Pattison, in his 
most interesting lectures on “ Immortality,” 
suggests that as we become spiritual—that is, 
as we learn to care less and less for what is 
bodily, and more and more for what concerns 
the soul—we become literally more able to 
carry on without the body and so to survive 
death. This would imply that only those who 
have made themselves capable of it will survive 
death—that (in a well-known phrase) we are 
“not immortal but immortable.’’ Those who 
are beyond a certain limit of wickedness perish 


1 I mean, that supposing Mind arose “‘ out of Matter ” 
(whatever that is supposed to mean), still it is now more 
and more its master, not its slave. 
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with their bodies, just because they have not 
got beyond the stage of dependence on them. 
It is, however, very hard to imagine any such 
limit ; compared to an animal or a tree, the 
most worthless human being is “free of the 
body ’”’ ; and it is important to remember that 
for Christianity some of the worst sins—pride 
or hatred, for instance—are in no sense bodily. 

Whether the Self could exist in an entirely 
disembodied state is a question we must discuss 
later in connection with the Catholic teaching 
as to the Resurrection of the Body; for the 
moment let us be content to say that, even if 
we grant that the soul must have some organ 
to express itself, and that the spirit, however 
it may develop its ruling powers, must have 
a body to rule, even then, to say that I can only 
express myself through that particular lump 
of matter which is laid in the grave is not a 
“ scientific’ statement, if we mean by that 
phrase something which we know. 

(2) The argument from “the direction of 
Evolution ”’ seems to me to leave the field quite 
open to any view (even the most optimistic) 
as to “‘ Nature’s’”’ purpose in producing mind. 
For we can either say that Mind exists in Matter 
“ potentially,” z.e. that in the humblest stages 
it was ‘‘ there,’’ ready to emerge when the time 
came. If that is so, ‘“‘ inanimate nature ’”’ con- 
tains Mind in solution as it were, and to die is 

N 
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merely to go to sleep, 7.e. life ceases to be actual 
and sinks back to its potential state, whence, 
I suppose, some ‘“‘ awakening” is just con- 
ceivable. Or, if we take the view that Life and 
Consciousness were the result of a vast labour 
in Nature’s workshop, it seems less likely than 
ever that she should throw aside her most 
carefully formed products. 

It will be retorted that Nature cares intensely 
for the race, but wastes and throws aside a 
thousand individuals in the process. This 
doctrine, however, must be asserted either as 
a fact or as an ideal, either as what Nature can 
be observed to do, or what we see to be in 
accordance with what ought to be. If it be 
asserted as a fact, it begs the question, for 
we have granted that the non-existence of 
accredited facts, as to what Nature or God does 
with us after death, does not decide the ques- 
tion; and Nature’s treatment of plants or 
animals can be no strict proof of her treatment 
of her more carefully produced handiwork. 

If it is asserted as an ideal I can see no reason 
why the production, in some distant future, of 
a limited number of perfect (and possibly 
immortal) men and women is more desirable 
than an “‘ End of the World,” when quick and 
dead shall arise to stand before the Throne. 
I find the comfort offered by doctrines of in- 
definite progress cold enough. If we are going 
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to trust Nature’s good purpose, why not do it 
thoroughly ? Either Nature is red in tooth 
and claw and cares nothing for our ideals, or, 
if we are going to believe in her, why not 
believe the best? As regards proof by ex- 
perience, the “ perfect race’’ is quite as hard 
to prove as the resurrection of the dead. 

(3) On the question of communication with 
the departed I have no competence entitling 
me to speak. To the lay mind it appears: 

First, that the identity of the spirits in 
question has not really been proved. The 
possibilities of the subconscious self plus 
telepathy might account for very much ; thus, 
for instance, a living spirit, at the moment of 
death, might have the power to broadcast 
thoughts, which, picked up later by the 
living, would appear as messages from the 
dead spirit. This would account for acquaint- 
ance with facts which only the departed spirit 
could have known when alive. 

Secondly, that the spirits (if they are de- 
parted men and women) may not really be in 
possession of enough facts to be considered 
authorities on immortality ; and, thirdly, that 
the view which regards them as devils in dis- 
guise has by no means been ruled out of court. 

If it be retorted that Christians believe in 
immortality on the word of One Who came 
back from the dead, it is enough to answer that 


”? 
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it is not merely the personal survival of Jesus 
Christ which is the rock of our faith ; it is His 
whole Life and Personality, and the attitude 
which He took up toward God and man, that 
makes us regard His words and actions as 
really expressions of God Himself. 

(4) Wecome now to arather different class of 
arguments. ‘‘ We must survive,” it is said, 
“because our deepest instincts tell us that we 
cannot look on death as the end.” 

Like all appeals to instinct, this needs careful 
handling. We do not want to test our beliefs, 
as some people test hymn tunes, by the welling 
of the eyes or the sob in the throat. Christian 
creeds have never been in such danger as when 
they have been looked upon as so much amiable 
poetry. 

Do most people desire to survive death ? 
Here we are in the region of statistics and ques- 
tionnaires which do not get us much further ; 
for many people it depends on their mood at 
a given moment. But we cannot put either 
God’s existence or the survival of our per- 
sonalities “‘ to the vote.’’ It is sometimes said 
that Christianity converted the world by 
appealing to a universal human instinct, but 
so did Paganism and the Mystery Religions. 
Christianity appealed to something much higher 
—the universal conscience. It did not say 
simply, ‘I have got what you want’; rather 
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it said, ‘“‘ I have got what, as a son of God, you 
ought to want.” The desire of the savage to 
survive death in order to feast and fight has not 
the same “‘ right to be satisfied ”’ as the saint’s 
longing “‘ to be with God.”’ 

Between the two extremes, what nuances of 
feeling, what subtleties of desire! The ques- 
tion, Do men desire survival ? soon gives place 
to the question, seen to be more important, 
Why do men desire it? There is the primitive 
desire to “‘ go on,” not to be extinguished : 
animal spirits and vitality in revolt against the 
thought of being cut off. There is the desire to 
be reunited to dear ones we have lost ; there is 
the desire to meet persons we have never seen 
in the flesh, as Socrates hoped to converse in 
Elysium with Homer and Musaeus ; there is 
the longing of the artist to finish his work—all 
human desires, all natural and charming, yet, 
taken by themselves, some less, some more, 
self-centred. My friends! My work! 

There is the desire for humanity as a whole, 
that it may not disappear, that it may not, in 
the end, be a failure in face of a mocking or 
indifferent universe. 

Best of all, there is the moral “‘ hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,’’ which longs for God 
to vindicate His Honour, to show in the sight 
of all men that there is “no unrighteousness 


in Him.” 
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In so far as we look on survival as the 
assertion of moral claims on us, as a “‘ survival 
to judgment,” our desire for it will (as the 
Dean of St. Paul’s says somewhere) be tempered 
by awe. The thought that it means that we 
shall pass nearer to the Presence of God, im- 
pure and imperfect as we know ourselves to be, 
will make our “‘ wish to go on”’ anything but 
a light-hearted sense of vitality ; it will give to 
it that note of humiliation and sorrow which 
justifies the use of black, even at funerals where 
faith is most exultant. 

In Chapter V we discussed the question of 
Rewards and Punishments. In considering 
here whether “it is necessary to believe in 
a future life in order that unrewarded virtue 
may there be rewarded, and prosperous sin 
there punished,’’ we must assume the con- 
clusions at which we arrived above. 

But first of all we must assert emphatically 
(in the words of a Cambridge philosopher) that 
““ we do not need bribes and threats to prevent 
us living like pigs.”’ Of course, if survival were 
disproved, there would still be all the difference 
in the world between right and wrong—but the 
difference would be in “ this world’ only. The 
real way in which belief in a future life affects 
morality is not so much by Heaven and Hell, 
which it takes a rather unusual type of mind to 
imagine so vividly as to be influenced by them 
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here and now, but because such a belief asserts 
that what we do, here and now, matters enor- 
mously and matters to God. It is a new and 
important fact about right and wrong that God 
is concerned. ‘‘ Rewards’’ represent the en- 
couraging certainty that He cares; Punish- 
ment is a fear of His anger, because we feel it is 
deserved. Any other sort of fear would be 
servile and unworthy. One last word on these 
two motives. 

If what we said above is true, we ought not 
to think that God’s rewards are a payment 
justly due to our good works. Heaven is 
beyond our merits and cannot be earned like 
wages. We cannot, therefore, claim it. But 
it is right to desire it. The sternest moralist 
would hardly deny that there is a joy in doing 
right, which is a reward we cannot escape. 
Christianity enlarges that joy by making the 
doing of right not merely self-satisfaction, but 
the unselfish love of a Divine Being, to serve 
Whom is our chiefest pleasure here, and to 
know Whom is our Heaven hereafter. 

To refuse to receive undeserved favours 
from God smacks of Stoic pride rather than 
Christian humility. Only we must remem- 
ber that, while God gives favours, He has no 
favourites. 

The practical question, how far the Christian 
preacher should appeal to the lower forms of 
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desire for a comfortable life hereafter and to 
fear of the pains of hell, is an immensely difficult 
one, not to be settled by mere philosophic dis- 
dain. The shades of difference between fear of 
a Ruler because He is strong and can do us 
harm, and fear of offending One Whom we 
respect, and the tenderness which will not hurt 
His loving heart, are very hard to gauge. We 
are very rarely in the high mood of complete 
disinterestedness, and the Church is wise, per- 
haps, in ministering to our less exalted moments. 
We can, perhaps, make Keble’s words our 
own : 


«‘Let us not miss the appointed hour ; 
Save, Lord, by Love or Fear.”’ 


(5) So we have come, through accumulating 
possibilities and probabilities, to the last of our 
methods—the Knowledge of God. In other 
words, we have been led by a different road to 
our standpoint in the first chapter of this 
book. The question Are we immortal ?—like 
the question Is there a God ?—is not to be 
answered by an appeal to some fragment of 
experience, the composition of the body, or the 
course of Nature or psychical phenomena, or 
an analysis of what man wants, but by the 
larger inquiry : In what kind of universe do we 
live? If it is on the side of all that is highest 
in our nature, then we can safely give an 
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objective value to our noblest aspirations. 
Now, here we must interrogate “religious 
experience,’ which professes to be the most 
intimate reconciliation and oneness of purpose 
between this universe and ourselves, and which 
has as much right to stand on its own feet as 
moral or intellectual experience. It tells us of 
a God Who created us because He hungered for 
our love and service, and therefore cannot 
throw us aside like so much rubbish when we 
die ;+ and in loving Whom we are in touch with 
something indestructible, because it is at the 
very heart of things, with a Person Who lets us 
“ feed upon ”’ His Immortality. 

So far we have assumed that the doctrine of 
personal immortality 7s the highest aspiration 
we can form. But there are people who will 
deny this and, while equally anxious to believe 
the best, will declare either that personal 
immortality is impossible or that, even if it 
were possible, it is not the highest. We must 
say a few words as to these two contentions and 
the chapter will be ended. 

The denial of its possibility is chiefly based 
on the assertion that, the body being necessary 
to the idea of a person, and the body being 

1 Compare the beautiful passage in Job (xiv. 13, 15): 
‘“O, that thou wouldest ... appoint me a set time, 
and remember me!... Thou shalt call, and I will 


answer thee: thou wilt have a desire to the work of 
thine hands.”’ 
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destined to corruption, what survives cannot 
be, in any real sense, a person. 

We have, therefore, to ask ourselves : What 
is this “‘ body’ which is so necessary to per- 
sonality, and what does it do for us to render 
itself so indispensable ? 

Certainly it helps to distinguish one man from 
another, and yet we can read a character as 
surely from books it has written, pictures it has 
painted, actions it has performed, as from a 
gesture or a smile. If, therefore, by “ body ”’ 
we mean material on which we impress our 
character, it must include books, pictures, and 
actions, as well as legs and arms. 

Again, the body limits us. If we are blind 
we cannot paint; if we are sick and weakly 
we are cut off from certain ways of self- 
expression. But this need not necessarily 
mean that the soul is a mere reflection of the 
body in mental form. If a musician cannot 
produce music from his instrument the fault 
may lie with the weakness of the instrument, 
not with the poverty of his own powers. 

Lastly, the body helps to train the soul: by 


1 Of course, it might be urged that growth being 
necessary to make a complete person and Time ceasing 
at Death, persons cannot pass, as persons, into the other 
world. The doctrine of Purgatory seems to me to meet 
this. There we are purified through stages that I suppose 
may be regarded as temporal, and then pass to eternal 
life, 7.e. become “ perfect,’’ or represent Perfection as far 
as It can be mirrored in us. 
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keeping it healthy we keep the mind clear ; by 
abstinence we make it take its part in self- 
discipline.t It is not something from which 
the soul is incessantly trying to be free ; it also 
has to be saved and fulfil its destiny, as the 
joyous and beautiful servant of the spirit. 
But, for all this expression and training, can 
there be no organ but one particular lump of 
matter ?? The need which the body supplies 
is that of social environment ; by it, I affirm 
myself, and give my own contribution to the 
life of acommunity. It limits me in the sense 
that no one else can play my part instead of 
me. This is what St. Paul means, when he 
calls the Church the Body of Christ, a spiritual 
company of saints, all in communion, because 
they all draw their life from a common loyalty. 
If anyone feels that the sense organs are 
necessary, that the eye will be somehow 
transfigured to take its part in the heavenly 
“Vision,” and the ears somehow attuned to 
the “music of Heaven,’”’ it may well be so. 
St. Bernard’s conception of the saints waiting 
till the consummation of all things, when they 
shall receive back their bodies and enjoy the 


1 This is, of course, what underlies the Catholic view 
of outward observances, the body taking its part in 
penitence by mortification, and in joy and hope through 
the ceremonial of worship. 

2 In the next chapter an attempt will be made to define 
what is meant by ‘“‘ the body,”’ in the resurrection of which 
we declare our belief in the creeds. 
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glorification of the ‘‘ whole man,” is not so 
absurd as is sometimes thought. What relation 
such a body would have to our body, here and 
now, I should not wish to hint ; but in that full 
Resurrection the possibility of complete and 
personal intercourse of fully developed natures, 
at last become what God meant them to be 
when He first created them, is more important 
than the resuscitation of what was laid in the 
grave. 

Our final problem is whether personal im- 
mortality, if possible, is desirable. 

There are those who say: ‘‘ How sweet, 
having served God in our generation, to fall on 
sleep and let others take on the work !’’ There 
is much that is humble and charming in such an 
attitude. Every child knows the dizziness that 
comes when we think of going on for ever and 
ever. It is common to find Christians referring 
to death as sleep, and the Church has not been 
afraid of the name “ cemetery”’ (place of sleep) 
for her burial-grounds (though, strictly, it is 
only the “tired body,’ not the soul, that 
sleeps, in the Catholic view). 

Human vitality shrinks from the strain of 
endless, sleepless continuance. Just “‘ to go 
on’’ is so unsatisfying. They do not really 
make the next life attractive who assure us that 
we shall have our pipes and our books and 
baths, hot and cold. Even Mr. Bradley’s 
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charming desire for his dog in heaven, or the 
complaint of Mr. Kipling’s sailors that there is 
““no more sea,” are, perhaps, too human in 
their tone. It is not just more life, but eternal 
life, which is the goal of immortality. 

Pictures and poems fade and pass; their 
creator feels most keenly all that they fail to 
express. But if the rapture of the moment 
when the idea first breaks on the artist, or God 
_on the saint, could be prolonged, there would 
be no weariness.1 No one who reads St. 
Augustine’s beautiful meditation on “‘ eternal 
life ’’ by his mother’s death-bed at Ostia can 
fail to catch the difference between that and 
‘just going on.”’ 

God is Life, and to come to Him is to find 
inexhaustible aspects of enjoyment in Him and 
endless resources for enjoying them in our- 
selves. Is not this what Our Lord meant when 
He said to the Samaritan woman: ‘“ Whoso- 
ever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: 
But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst ; but the water that 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life’”’ (St. John 
iv) 13,14)? 

A savage, weary of his simple horn, might 

1 So Aristotle says that our pleasures are always ceasing 


to please, and demanding change and variety ‘‘ because 
of our infirmity. God enjoys an instantaneous, un- 


changing pleasure.” 
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imagine it intolerable to go on listening for 
a day to such noises; he could not dream of 
the world of variety and beauty that lay 
concealed in the new-born desire to make 
harmonious sounds. 

But the Christian doctrine of Immortality 
not only avoids the extreme of imagining the 
other life as a mere prolongation of this; it 
also steers away from the other extreme, the 
absorption of the self in God. It says: “ We 
shall not be as we are, but we shall still be our- 
selves. We shall be ever more like God, but 
never God.”’ 

All forms of Pantheism rest on an over-felt 
humility. It would not matter so much if it 
only lowered our view of our own importance— 
that is often salutary ; but, what is more grave, 
it lowers our sense of the Power and Goodness of 
our Creator. 

It is true that the universe could “ get on ”’ 
without us. It is true that Goodness, to be 
Goodness, does not need my humble efforts. 
It is true that Beauty would not be less beauti- 
ful if I ceased to enjoy it. If that is all true, 
is it not selfish to cling to our own separate 
existences ? Ought we not to lay aside the 
last shreds of self-assertion, and crown our acts 


1 This feeling of not wanting to go through it all again 
is a valid argument against the doctrine of the Trans- 
migration of Souls. We do not want to go back; we 
want to go on. 
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of joyous loyalty to the universe by the supreme 
renunciation, the ecstatic surrender of ourselves 
to become merged in the All ? 

But, firstly, some account must be given of 
why we exist at all. If the values of the uni- 
verse need us so little, why did they ever pro- 
duce us? Mr. Bradley says it is an ultimate 
mystery why the Absolute is expressed through 
finite centres. But, if so, the unguessed reason, 
that made it worth while at all, may equally 
make it worth while for it to continue. The 
Christian can at least give one reason for his 
existence—namely, that God wished to be 
served by loving and free spirits. Our honour, 
our importance weigh little; but it is His 
Honour that is at stake, and He is surely “ the 
God, not of the dead, but of the living.”’ 

Secondly, in the above thesis there is some 
playing about with the words “ selfishness ”’ 
and “‘unselfishness.’”’ The moral idea of 
“selfishness ’’ is confused with the meta- 
physical idea of “ selfhood.”” Nothing but a 
““self’’ can be “ unselfish,” and if we imagine 
the “ self’ purged of all that is “ selfish,”’ we 
are not left with a blank, but with the spirit 
that loves and believes and serves. There is 
no reason why the All should demand the 
surrender of that. 

If we are to conclude this chapter by saying 
that everything will survive that has worth 
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from the point of view of the whole, it is obvious 
that there are groups of problems which pre- 
sent themselves and call for very careful treat- 
ment. 

Are we to say, for instance, that beautiful 
things will never pass away? We saw the 
problem in Plato. Ifthe Beautiful is expressed 
(as it seems to be) by a set of ever-changing 
examples, should we not have to assert that 
Goodness also can be and is expressed in a long 
procession of lives that likewise pass away and 
perish ? If we strenuously assert (as Chris- 
tianity has always asserted, and in nothing is 
her distinction from paganism more marked) 
that every individual soul is of infinite value to 
God, ought we to deny that He cares for the 
beautiful things, also, as of worth to Him? 
There is no answer. Christ came to tell us how 
men were to be saved, not to reveal God’s 
purposes beyond man, but it is a joy to think 
that He loved Nature, and took His illustra- 
tions from the lilies of the field. 

We must preserve the same reverent silence 
as to His purpose with Life in plants and 
animals. We do not know, but we know from 
Our Lord’s words that the very sparrows have 
worth in His sight. 

Far more serious is the problem: What are 
we to say of that which is not worthy? Are 
we to say that every soul, even the most 
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unrepentant, will some day be brought to God’s 
Presence and enjoy Him for ever? Or are we 
to say that the evil soul, being cut off from his 
true life by sin, will, gradually or suddenly, 
cease to exist at all? Or is God’s gift of life 
never recalled, and is the sinner left to mourn 
for ever his own irreparable loss? All these 
are questions that belong rather to the next 
chapter than to this. 

The Catholic Faith has two leading principles. 

God’s Love is Infinite, but it cannot force 
free-will. Nomancan be saved by compulsion. 
Yet God’s resources are very wide, and even the 
most severe theology has comforted itself with 
the hope that, in those last moments of death, 
unknown to man, God may work some saving 
change. The Church “ has no calendar of the 
lost.” 

Again, as we cannot deserve Heaven, there 
can be no question of saving ourselves. We 
have noright tosee God. Itis true, then, that 
if we are saved God saves us, and that if we are 
damned we shall have damned ourselves. 

On the general question of the other life, 
Catholic thought, though too luxurious in 
affirmations, has been rich and generous in its 
conceptions. Those who deny Invocation of 
Saints, Prayers for the Dead, and Purgatory 
often do so in the interests of a view quite as 
dogmatic and much less satisfying—that the 

O 
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soul is swept by death beyond the need of 
human prayer, or the possibility of human 
intercourse, straight into an immediate condi- 
tion of complete blessedness. The Catholic 
view is more interesting, and more varied. 

Dante’s great picture would have lost much 
if there had been nothing there but Heaven and 
Hell. It is the warmth and tenderness of the 
Purgatorio which soothes the traveller as he 
comes up from the Inferno, and strengthens 
him for his flight to the Paradiso. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE LAST 
THINGS 
“ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?”’— 
Genesis xvili. 25. 


“God willeth that all men should be saved, and come 
to the knowledge of the truth.’—1 Timothy ii. 4. 


“Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.’’—Hebrews x. 31. 


It will be clear from the last chapter that we 
cannot consider the questions which have 
always perplexed humanity about death and 
immortality in isolation from other matters. 
Belief in human immortality must be accepted 
or rejected according as it does or does not 
harmonise with the rest of our beliefs about the 
nature of Reality. When we turn to the Bible 
and seek the testimony of revelation on the 
subject we find this at once apparent. In the 
earlier stages of Hebrew religion there are no 
traces of any belief in real immortality : only 
at best a kind of shadowy half-existence was 
contemplated after death. Belief in personal 
immortality only appears when (largely as the 
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result of the teaching of Jeremiah and Ezekiel) 
individual religion in the sense of a recognised ~ 
personal relation between the soul and God had 
become a reality in men’s minds. In a word, 
belief in immortality was an inference from the 
character of God and His dealings with men. 
' And when Our Lord was challenged by the 
' Sadducees on the subject of the Resurrection 
- it was on this ground that He took His stand. 
The God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob must 
be the God of the living, not of the dead.t So 
for Him life after death was a certainty which 
required no argumentative proof: the char- 
acter of God was evidence enough, and He could 
confidently promise the dying thief “‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 2 

But, as has already been pointed out, Our 
Lord taught about the future with great 
reserve, and even the little He said is largely in 
picture-language which suggests rather than 
states the truth. It is small wonder that this 
very sparsity of direct teaching has stirred 
man’s curiosity and that at times Christian 
writers have allowed themselves to be carried 
away by their imagination and form detailed 
pictures of the after-life. But the Catholic 
may recognise unreservedly the superstitions 
that have often been attached to the Church’s 
faith and yet hold fast to the fundamental 


1 St. Mark xii. 26. a St. Like xxiit, 43. 
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truths which lie at the heart of the Catholic 
creed. In this chapter we shall endeavour to 
sift the wheat from the chaff and to state plainly 
and simply the historic faith on the future 
destiny of man. 

It seems clear from the New Testament that 
there is a distinction, broadly speaking, between 
the state of the soul after death and the final 
state of men after “ the last Day.’’ We shall 
have to consider later what the last Day is; 
but first let us examine the “ intermediate 
state’ of souls immediately after death. The 
body of the man is laid in the grave and goes to 
corruption, but the man goes on—he is, or at 
any rate can be, with Christ in Paradise. It is 
thus a conscious existence in which the soul 
is capable of continued personal relationships. 
But men, when they die, pass from this world 
with a definite character which they have them- 
selves formed by the exercise of their free-will. 
What that character is in the case of any indi- 
vidual we cannot know with certainty ; but it 
is determined not by the acts of his life viewed 
in the abstract, but by the use he has made of 
his opportunities. ‘‘ To whomsoever much is 
given, of him much shall be required.” + Hence 
every man at the moment of death is judged, 
not in the sense that a Divine sentence is 
passed on him, but that he automatically judges 

1 St. Luke xii. 48. 
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himself. He does this indeed in every de- 
cision of life. We can apply to every human 
life the principle : 
«Still, as of old, 
Man by himself is priced ; 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ.’ 

But this continual process of self-judgment is 
brought to a climax at death, and man, as he 
passes into the Beyond, takes the place that he 
has made for himself by his life on earth— 
either as one who has loved and followed the 
light that he has seen, or as one of those who, 
though the light is come into the world, yet 
‘loved the darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.’’ 1 

We will leave aside for the moment this latter 
class. What does the Church teach about those 
who have seen and loved the light? It is 
obvious that even these souls, at the time of 
death, are far from perfect, and indeed the more 
intense their vision of the Light the more 
conscious they are of their sinfulness: in the 
words of a well-known hymn : 

‘‘ None are wholly free from sin, 


And they who fain would serve Thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within.” 


They themselves would be the first to acknow- 
ledge their utter unfitness for the unveiled 
S St. JOHN Miiarg, 
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vision of God. Now we cannot deny that God 
could in the moment of death so cleanse these 
souls as to make them at once perfect ; but 
there is no shred of evidence that God does 
so act, and it would be utterly contrary to all 
that we know of God’s ways of educating and 
training souls. The soul may have received 
God’s gift of forgiveness through the Atoning 
work of Christ, but it is often after this forgive- 
ness that it feels most keenly the pain of con- 
trition ; and it is a truism of the spiritual life 
that sorrow for forgiven sin is one of the greatest 
instruments of Divine Love for training us in 
the life of grace. So the Church has held that 
after death the soul is prepared for the Beatific 
Vision by this purgative suffering—a pain all 
the more intense because it now sees more 
clearly than on earth the Love against which 
it has sinned. This is beautifully described 
in St. Catherine of Genoa’s exquisite little 
“ Treatise on Purgatory”: ““ God makes me to 
know clearly by His grace, and by His light, 
that, as to Himself, He shuts heaven to no one. 
That all those who wish to enter therein do 
enter, and that, as He is Goodness itself, He 
stretches out His arms to us to receive us into 
the enjoyment of His glory. But I understand, 
at the same time, that His Divine Essence is of 
a purity so great and incomprehensible that the 
soul in which is the least imperfection would 
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throw itself into a thousand hells rather than 
present itself in that condition before a Majesty 
so holy. . . . It seems to me that the severest 
pain of the souls in purgatory is that they are 
conscious of having in them something dis- 
pleasing to the Majesty of God, and of having 
willingly offended so great a goodness.” But 
even beyond this pain of contrition is the pain of 
the soul’s as yet unsatisfied desire for the full 
enjoyment of God: “ The soul is so set on fire 
with the desire which it has to possess God and 
to be transformed in Him, that in this consists 
its principal purgatory.” This suffering is not 
in the least inconsistent with a deep and true 
joy, since the souls know that their suffering is 
justly deserved and is through the Providence 
and Love of God the means of their purification. 
“As their will is perfectly conformed to God’s, 
they receive the tokens of His Love so abund- 
antly that, as regards their will, they enjoy 
a perfect happiness.” 1 

It is obvious that some souls have so far 
advanced in the life of grace before death that 
they need less purification than others, and 
maybe there are some saints who need it not at 
all; and this has led the theologians of the 
Western Church to make a sharp distinction 
between the souls in Purgatory and the saints 
in Paradise: these last, it has been held, no 

1 Treatise on Purgatory, Chapters V, VIII, XI. 
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longer need purification (martyrs in particular 
being considered to have been purified by their 
sufferings for Christ while still in the body) ; 
hence they are commemorated as saints who 
help us by their prayers, while the souls in 
Purgatory need our prayers.! The Eastern 
Church has never made this rigid division : its 
teachers have pointed out that, on the one hand, 
the “ saints ”’ (even though completely purified) 
still need education in the limitless knowledge 
of God, and therefore may be assisted by our 
prayers, while, on the other hand, the souls who 
are being purified, as they become more Christ- 
like, must grow in their love for us, and Christian 
love always expresses itself in intercession. It 
would seem that the Easterns are right. 
Although, of course, we recognise a tremendous 
difference between the saints and those whose 
lives are deeply stained by sin, yet we need not 
keep them too sharply apart. Those who 
oppose prayers for the departed often do so on 
the ground that such prayers are unnecessary, 
since the departed are “‘ in the hands of God ” ; 
for the Catholic no phrase could better express 
the reason why we do pray for them. Since 
they and we alike are in the hands of the same 
loving Father, what more natural than that we 


1 Some Westerns (e.g. Dante, Bellamini, and Suarez) 
hold that the souls in purgatory pray for the living: 
though St. Thomas Aquinas takes the opposite view. 
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should speak to Him about the needs of those — 
who in Him form one family with us? So the 
whole Church prays for the whole Church: we 
on earth pray for those who have passed 
through the veil, and especially in the Eucharist 
we plead for them the Eternal Sacrifice through 
which alone they can find salvation; they as 
they draw nearer to God and are more con- 
formed to His likeness pray with ever-increasing 
fervency forus. ‘ The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much”’ ;+ and so 
it has long been the pious custom of the Church 
to ask for the prayers of those who are con- 
spicuous for their sanctity (first among whom 
ranks, of course, the Mother of Our Lord), while 
in the East men also invoke (and surely rightly) 
the prayers of those whom they have known and 
loved on earth. Hence in the Communion of 
Saints the deepest and divinest of human 
relationships continue unbroken, since friend 
and friend meet in the Love of God from which 
not even death can separate us. 

But the Catholic faith looks still further into 
the future to the great Day of the Lord, which 
is the culmination of human history when the 
Ascended Christ shall come again in glory to 
judge both the quick and the dead. There is 
a tendency in some quarters to-day to abandon 
this belief in a “ last day ” or treat it as purely 


1 St. James v. 16. 
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parabolic ; this is no doubt largely due to the 
discovery of the later Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, which shows how much the language 
of the New Testament on this subject is 
coloured by the popular thought of the time at 
which it was written. Also it is more clearly 
recognised to-day than formerly that the early 
Christians (or at least many of them) expected 
the Second Advent of Our Lord in their own 
generation and were proved to be mistaken. 
But these considerations do not really affect 
the doctrine of the Creed. The fact that the 
Bible describes the great ‘‘ Day ”’ in the current 
modes of expression of the time does not prove 
that the Day is not a fixed moment in time; 
nor does the fact that the early Christians 
wrongly guessed when the great event should 
come (which Our Lord Himself had said was 
a secret reserved for the Father only) prove 
that the event will not happen at all. The 
plain teaching of Our Lord and of His Apostles 
is that the Parousia or Second Coming will be 
an event in time just as was the First Coming ; 
and Catholics may hold to the traditional 
belief of the Creed without coming into conflict 
either with science or with biblical criticism. 
In fact, the attack on the belief in a Second 
Coming of Christ is only one part of the wide- 
spread attack on the whole conception of the 
activity of God in the time-process—an attack 
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which, if successful, would undermine the truth 
of the Incarnation and indeed destroy the whole 
Christian religion. 

Two things are associated with this appear- 
ance of Our Lord—the Resurrection of the 
Dead and the Final Judgment. The first of 
these is a cause of offence to many sincere 
people to-day ; we must therefore examine with 
great care what the Church does and does not 
teach on the subject. The essential truths 
underlying the doctrine are (1) that man in the 
fullness of his being is not mere spirit, but 
embodied spirit ; (2) that the body therefore, 
like the soul, comes from God and is in itself 
good; (3) that though the body as well as the 
soul has been degraded by sin, yet it also comes 
within the scope of Christ’s redemptive work ; 
(4) that the Incarnation shows that God values 
the human body, since He has taken upon 
Himself such a Body ; and (5) that Our Lord’s 
own Resurrection is the pledge to us that our 
bodies also shall rise, and that as in the Blessed 
Sacrament we participate in His Risen Body 
we ensure for ourselves a resurrection to the 
fullness of life (St. John vi. 53-58). These 
points have all been touched upon in previous 
chapters ; and none of them conflicts in any 
way with science, unless by “‘ science ’’ we mean 
the materialist theories of some scientists which 
would rule out not merely the Resurrection 
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of the Dead but the whole Christian Faith. 
Indeed the doctrine is one which scientists 
ought especially to value, since it asserts that 
“matter ’’—the object of all scientific study 
—is not something transitory and of little 
account, but something of eternal value in the 
eyes of God. 

But the real difficulty begins when we try to 
answer the further question: ‘‘ Granted the 
fact of the Resurrection, what is its method?” 
Or, as St. Paul phrased it, ‘‘ How are the dead 
raised, and with what body do they come ? ”’ 4 
It is impossible in the short space at our disposal 
to deal adequately with so vast and difficult 
aquestion. Wecan only throw out suggestions 
which serve to show that there is nothing in the 
Catholic doctrine, rightly understood, which 
conflicts in any way with the truths of science. 
The Church has never attempted to define in 
any detail the exact nature of the resurrection 
body ; individual theologians have indulged 
in varied speculations, but these need not con- 
cern us here. The essential teaching of the 
Church may be summed up in the twofold 
assertion (1) that the resurrection body will 
be the same as the present body, but (2) that 
it will be transformed and spiritualised. Most 
of the errors and difficulties that have arisen 
have been due to the fact that men have over- 
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emphasised one of these truths to the exclusion 
of the other. To meet the difficulties of modern 
thinkers it will be best to consider the latter 
point first. St. Paul asserts very clearly the 
difference between the “ natural’’ body such 
as we know it now and the “ spiritual ’’ body 
which we shall have at the Resurrection. Our 
present bodies are the instruments through 
which our souls find expression and activity ; 
but we are only too acutely conscious how in- 
adequate they are for the purpose. “ Here, 
at the very best, the body comes far short of 
answering the demands made upon it by one 
who would walk worthy of the kingdom and 
glory to which he is called. He would wish to 
serve God day and night in His temple, but the 
very alternations of day and night impose upon 
him the necessity of sleep. Like his Divine 
Master he would wish to go about continually 
doing good, but the feet refuse to carry him, 
and the hands that were raised to bless fall 
powerless by his side. At every step of his 
progress he would lift up his heart into the 
presence-chamber of the Great King, but the 
deeper the intensity of his feelings the sooner 
does the bodily constitution decline to endure 
the strain.” But in the hope of the resur- 
rection we can look forward to a state “‘ when 
the conflict between the soul and the body 
shall be for ever at anend . . . when the body 
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shall be a willing instrument in the service of 
the spirit for that unchecked and uninter- 
rupted performance of the will of God in which 
the blessedness and glory of our nature must be 
found, if they are found at all.”1 Thus the 
Resurrection which the Creed proclaims is not 
a mere reanimation, but a full life in a body 
which has been transformed by the power of 
God. The Epistle to the Hebrews seems to 
contrast the Resurrection of the Dead to a mere 
continuation of this life with the “ better resur- 
rection’ which is in store for us.2 And St. 
Augustine, whose doctrine of the Resurrection 
is often censured for its crudeness, yet makes 
the same distinction when he says, “‘ The Jews 
certainly believed in a resurrection of the flesh, 
but they thought that at the Resurrection the 
flesh would be such as they had in this world, 
and so thinking carnally they were not able to 
answer the Sadducees.”* As to the exact 
nature and composition of this transformed 
body, we are not in a position to say much: we 
can only say that it will be like that risen 
and glorified Body of Our Lord in which He 
appeared to His disciples and with which He 
feeds. them in the Blessed Sacrament. For 
“‘ our opinion is in harmony with the Eucharist, 


1 Milligan, Resurrection of Our Lord, pp. 191-192. 
2 Hebrews xi. 35. 
3 Serm, ccclxii. 18. 
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and the Eucharist in turn confirms our doctrine. 
For we offer to Him His own, and we con- 
sistently proclaim the fellowship and union 
of flesh and spirit, and confess our belief in 
the raising up of both flesh and spirit. Our 
bodies, when they receive the Eucharist, are no 
longer corruptible, seeing they possess the hope 
of resurrection to eternal life.”’1 Thus the 
Eucharist preserves constantly before our 
minds the truth that the risen body is no mere 
repetition of the earthly body: the Church 
does not teach a “ resurrection of relics.” To 
quote from Canon Darragh’s valuable study of 
the Church’s teaching on the subject: “No 
one, not even the simplest, can entertain physi- 
cal ideas about the future resurrection of the 
dead, nor of the Resurrection of Our Lord to 
which man’s future resurrection is to conform, 
who is accustomed to approach the Altar in 
awe and reverence and love to feed on the Risen 
Body of his Lord, actually and really there 
present for him to receive.” 2 

But this is only one side of the doctrine. 
“In effecting the Resurrection transformations, 
changes, refashionings will take place, yet sub- 
stantial identity will be preserved intact.’ 8 
It is this “ substantial identity’ which is a 


1 St. Irenaeus, Cont. Haer., IV. xviii. 4. 
* Resurrection of the Flesh, pp. 259-260. 
§ Tertullian, De Res. Carn., c. 50. 
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stumbling-block to so many minds. Modern 
science has taught us that the particles of which 
our present bodies are composed are in a state 
of continual flux, and that the particles Which 
have formed one body may subsequently form 
part of the body of another person (though 
historic accuracy requires us to recognise that 
this is no new discovery of the last century or 
so). In fact, even in this life the particles of 
which our bodies are composed are continually 
changing. How then, we are asked, can a body 
be raised after the particles of which it was 
composed have been dispersed and become 
parts of other organisms? Yet if we examine 
this fact carefully we find that so far from being 
an obstacle to belief in the Resurrection of the 
Body it makes such belief much easier than it 
would otherwise be: for it proves that the 
continuity and identity of a body does not 
depend on the identity of the particles which 
compose it. If it did, we should have to say 
that we have new bodies every moment, since 
the particles of which our bodies are composed 
areceaselessly changing. Butcommon sensetells 
us that we do not have new bodies every 
moment, so that the change of material particles 
is irrelevant to the “ substantial identity ” of 
our body. When therefore the Church pro- 
claims the substantial identity of the risen body 
with the natural body, she is expressing no 
P 
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opinion about the particles of which the risen 
body will be composed. That would be a 
scientific problem, if there were sufficient data 
from which science could draw its conclusions ; 
but it is a matter entirely irrelevant to religion 
or to theology.t Secure, therefore, in the belief 
in Our Lord’s Resurrection, we may with full 
regard to the truths of natural science yet hold 
fast to the hope of our resurrection, when, 
though ‘‘ we know not what we shall be,” yet we 
know “‘ that we shall be like him’”’ in the fullness 
of His glorified humanity. 

The attack on the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection of the Body is no new thing; from the 
earliest days of Christianity the Church has 
been criticised for it, and the theory of the mere 
immortality of the soul has been offered to us 
as a substitute. But behind the criticism 
has lain (sometimes openly, sometimes hardly 
recognised): the pagan belief that matter is 
something evil. It was the necessity of fighting 
against this error that led some theologians, 
especially in the West, to assert the truth of the 
Resurrection in crude language which almost 
ignored the difference between the natural and 
the spiritual body. But while we try to see the 
truth in better perspective, we need to hold to 
the faith as firmly as ever, since it is closely 


1 This point is clearly expressed in Fr. Vincent McNabb’s 
pamphlet, The Resurrection of the Body. 
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bound up with the whole Christian conception 
of the universe. It coheres with the truth of 
God as Creator, since it makes clear that matter 
comes from Him and belongs to Him; and so 
it saves us from an unchristian dualism. It is 
bound up with the Incarnation which for ever 
sanctifies the human body and gives it an 
eternal value. It is bound up with Our Lord’s 
Resurrection, as St. Paul showed so con- 
vincingly in his great chapter to the Corinthians, 
It is bound up with that sense of the essential 
sacredness of the human body which has 
enabled Christianity to set before the world 
a standard of moral purity unparalleled in any 
other ethical or religious system.+ 

Closely associated with this article of our 
Faith is the belief in the Final Judgment. In 
one sense, aS we have seen, the process of 
judgment is continuous throughout life: in 
every thought and word and act we are ranging 
ourselves on the side of good or of evil, and the 
whole New Testament and the Catholic tradi- 
tion which preserves and expounds its teaching 
make it clear that the judgment which man 
thus passes on himself in life is fundamental 
and of eternal consequence. In the words of 
Baron von Hiigel, “we can clearly trace 


1 St. Paul seems to stress especially the moral, rather 
than the physical, continuity of the body: the use we 
make of our bodies in this life determines what our resur- 
rection bodies will be like. 
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throughout Our Lord’s teachings, the keen con- 
viction, and the austere inculcation of the con- 
viction, that the spiritual life is a great, all- 
important alternative and choice—a choice once 
for all, with consequences final and immense.”’ + 
We have already seen how this leads inevitably 
to the recognition of a ‘‘ Particular Judgment” 
at death, whereby the soul takes the place it has 
made for itself in the great moral conflict of life. 
Why, then, is a Final Judgment necessary ? 
Not as an investigation to find out the facts 
about our lives, as is sometimes supposed : that 
would be a trial rather than a judgment, and all 
the facts are already naked and open to the eyes 
ofGod. The Judgment is rather what its name 
indicates—the manifestation of God’s Judgment 
on the facts, of the attitude of an all-holy and 
all-loving Father to our characters as we have 
made them. But because of the essential 
solidarity of the human race, this Judgment can 
only be passed on the race as a whole, so that 
itis a Judgment not merely on individual human 
beings but on the whole race; the principle 
“that they without us should not be made 
perfect ’’ ? is capable of a wide interpretation. 
We are so linked together in one family by our 
common humanity that God’s Judgment on 


1 Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, 
Pp. 209. 
2 Hebrews xi. 40. 
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each can only be given as part of His Judgment 
onall. But it is most important that the truth 
of Divine Judgment should be recognised since 
“its essence stands for a great foundation- 
truth of all moral religion, viz. the eternal and 
absolute difference between right and wrong, 
manifested in abiding differences between the 
consequences of right and wrong action.” ! 
These abiding consequences are expressed in 
the doctrine of Heaven and Hell, which is the 
last part of the Church’s Faith about man’s 
future destiny. 

The Christian idea of Heaven is sometimes 
criticised as essentially selfish, as if Heaven were 
a bribe to induce men to live morally on earth ; 
thus it would appear that what we call self- 
sacrifice is merely an investment whereby we 
forgo the immediate enjoyment of certain 
pleasure now with a view to unlimited dividends 
of pleasure hereafter! Such a conception of 
Heaven is not uncommon, and certainly deserves 
all the scorn that can be poured upon it. But 
it is assuredly not Christian, because its basis 
and background is a non-religious morality. 
For the Christian it is wholly otherwise: it is 
more blessed—happier—now and in the future 
to give than to receive; the highest purpose 


1 Quick, Christian Beliefs and Modern Questions, p. 113. 
The whole chapter is a most valuable discussion of ‘‘ God’s 
Judgment of Men.” 
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and motive of life now is to love God for His 
own sake with no trace of selfishness, and 
Heaven is merely the complete achievement of 
what on earth is an unrealised ideal. The joy 
of the Christian Heaven consists not in the 
pleasure of man but in the glory of God; and 
in that glory selfishness is not consummated 
but extinguished. Even the conception of 
Heaven as the place where all our best and 
deepest earthly relationships and loves are 
renewed and fulfilled falls short of the full 
Christian ideal; for that would still place the 
bliss of Heaven in man rather than in God. 
This does not of course imply that such a con- 
summation of human love forms no part of the 
Christian vision of Heaven; we believe that 
“there shall never be one lost good,’’ and so 
nothing that is good and beautiful and true can 
fall outside Heaven. But these must all come 
within that complete and perfect love of God 
which distinguishes Heaven from earth: the 
creature will be loved there not for its own 
sake but for the Creator’s. Francis Thompson 
grasped the truth of this when he showed in 
“The Hound of Heaven ”’ first the danger of 
making love for the creature a rival to love for 
God: the soul shrinks back from God’s claim 
“lest having Him it should have nought 
beside’ ; thence springs the need for sacrifice, 
so that nothing may come between the soul 
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and God; and then finally the soul makes its 
complete surrender to the Divine Lover and 
finds there that all that has been sacrificed is 
given back, but given back now as God’s. 
‘All that I took from thee I did but take 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms.” 
This poetic image describes better than any 
prose language the Christian Heaven—the sum 
total of all that is good and beautiful and 
true, all included in God Who shall be “ All 
in all.” 

Those who accept this spiritual conception 
of Heaven will readily acknowledge not only 
that it is something which man can never 
deserve, but also that it is something which man 
could not even appreciate unless he is striving 
to find God. Hence we pass quite naturally 
to the darker side of the picture—the Catholic 
doctrine of Hell. Probably the revolt against 
any belief in Hell is due to the fact that men 
have so lowered their conception of Heaven that 
it seems to be something within the grasp of 
all: certainly it seems to be true that many of 
those who have had the most exalted ideal of 
Heaven have found no difficulty in believing in 
its sterner counterpart But there are to-day 
and there have often been in the past devout 
Christians who have found it difficult or im- 
possible to reconcile belief in Hell with the truth 
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that God is Love; and it would be idle to 
pretend that this is not a serious problem. 

Two complementary truths have to be kept 
in mind. First, God does not will or desire the 
damnation of any man: it is strange how any 
follower of Christ could ever have questioned 
this ; but the Catholic Church at least has never 
gone back on St. Paul’s explicit teaching that 
God “ willeth that all men should be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth.’”’? If any 
man goes to Hell it is not because of God’s Will 
but in spite of it. Secondly, the Love of God is 
not the weak good-naturedness of “‘an easy- 
going and irrational Deity, whose chief function 
is to override the consequences of human sin 
and folly,’ ? but the strong love of One Who is 
All-holy. 

It is clear that, by the misuse of the freedom 
with which he has been endowed, man can and 
does oppose the Will of God and spurn His 
Love. The problem is “Can he do this in- 
definitely, or is there a point at which man 
without ceasing to be free must respond to God’s 
Love ?.”’. We should like to answer :‘‘ Yes”’ ; 
but have we any good reason for doing so? 
There is certainly no ground in experience : it is 
clear that every act of sin makes the soul less 
and less desirous to turn to God, less and less 
open to spiritual influences ; and there is 


1 1; Timothy ii. 4. 2 Quick, op. cit., p. 119. 
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nothing in experience that suggests a limit to 
this process of spiritual and moral degradation. 
It would certainly seem to be fossible that a 
soul might reach a state when its spiritual 
faculties were so atrophied that it no longer 
could voluntarily turn to God in penitence. 
Nor does revelation contradict experience ; 
though it is true that there are texts which have 
been quoted in favour of the view that all men 
must be saved, in every case the interpretation 
is doubtful; and when we turn from separate 
texts to the general tendency of the New Testa- 
ment teaching about judgment, what seems 
clearly to be indicated is a separation between 
good and evilsouls which is final and irrevocable. 

While, therefore, there is nothing to prevent 
our hoping that no soul will persist in sin, we 
are obliged to acknowledge the possibility. 
And that possibility is itself the possibility of 
Hell; for the essence of Hell is that it is 
“ exclusion from that enjoyment of God which 
might have been attained’”’ with “the con- 
sciousness that that delight has been rejected 
wilfully while there was opportunity.” + The 
Scriptural descriptions of Hell, as of Heaven, 
are in picture-language; and only so can we 
express it—as darkness because the soul has 
shut itself off from the true Light; as the un- 
dying worm and the unquenchable fire because 


1 Jenks, Anglo-Catholic Congress Handbooks, Hell. 
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the desire for God which He has implanted in 
each of us is left as an eternally-unsatisfied 
craving ; as the second death because the soul 
has refused to come to Him that it might have 
life. If we wish to translate this imagery into 
the cold language of prose, perhaps we cannot 
do better than fall back on St. Irenaeus: “ As 
many as in their deliberate will fall away from 
God, upon them He brings that separation from 
Him which is chosen by themselves. Now, 
separation from God is death, and separation 
from light is darkness, and separation from God 
involves the loss of all the good things which 
flow from Him. They then who, through their 
falling away, have forfeited the things afore- 
said, inasmuch as they are deprived of all good 
things, abide in punishment of every kind. 
Not as if God were the prime and original agent 
in punishing them, but rather as if their punish- 
ment followed in due course on account of their 
having been deprived of all good things. Now 
the good things which are from God are eternal 
and endless: and therefore the privation of 
them also is eternal and endless: just as, the 
light being continuous, they who have blinded 
themselves, or have been blinded by others, are 
continuously deprived of the enjoyment of the 
light, not because the light brings upon them the 
punishment in their being blinded, but because 
the blinding itself superinduces the calamity.” 1 
1 Con. Haer., V. xxviii. 2. 
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One further suggestion may be made.! It 
seems to be one of God’s principles of judgment 
that faculties which are not used are lost ; and 
so it would appear that in hell the faculty of 
free-will, which, as we saw in an earlier chapter, 
is only fully exercised in the service of God, 
will be taken away. Thus the Will of God will 
be supreme, and all opposition to it will dis- 
appear; but “the lost” will be eternally 
unable to offer Him their free and loving service 
and will suffer the unending remorse that must 
come from the consciousness of this failure. 
Terrible as this thought is, it yet serves to recall 
an important and comforting truth. Chris- 
tianity teaches the sovereignty of God, not the 
joint sovereignty of God and the devil. And 
even in Hell God reigns. Its very horror lies 
in the fact that “‘ it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God.’’, We can there- 
fore hold with St. Catherine of Genoa that 
“God, by an adorable disposition of His 
wisdom, mixes some rays of His goodness with 
the thunder-bolts of His just wrath. He makes 
His mercy to shine even in the profound abysses 
of Hell.” ® 

To the old question “‘ Are there few that be 
saved ?”’ the Church, like her Master, can 


1 This~ suggestion is well worked out in Hastings’s 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Art. “ State of the 
Dead (Christian).” 

2 Hebrews x. 31. 3 Op. cit., chap. iv. 
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give no answer except the call for spiritual 
effort.1 But every Catholic can wholeheartedly 
endorse Father Faber’s profession of faith 
“that God is infinitely merciful to every soul; 
that no one ever has been or ever can be lost by 
surprise or trapped in his ignorance; and as 
to those who may be lost, I confidently assert 
that our Heavenly Father threw His arms 
round each created spirit, and looked it full in 
the face with bright eves of love, in the dark- 
ness of its mortal life, and that of its own 
deliberate will it would not have Him.” ? And 
if still our love for our fellow-men makes us 
reluctant to admit that any could ever be 
lost, we can give no answer that will solve all 
problems, but we can fall back on the Divine 
assurance: “‘ Thou comest far short that thou 
shouldest be able to love my creature more 
than I.”’3.And so, with the great English 
mystic, Mother Julian of Norwich, we may 
steadfastly hold to the Faith of the Church 
about Helland yet, remembering that the things 
that are impossible to men are possible to God, 
hold fast the assurance that “‘ all shall be well, 
and all shall be well, and all manner of thing 
shall be well.”’ 4 


P St. Luke xii. 23. 

2 Faber, The Creator and the Creature. 

3 2 Esdras viii. 47. 

4 Revelations of Divine Love. Thirteenth Revelation : 
chaps. xxvii.—xl. 
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